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AMONGST OURSELVES 
QUESTIONS: (A mid-semester examination) 


1. Have you given thought to the kind of Christmas cards you 
intend to use this year? The campaign in behalf of religious greet- 
ing forms for a great religious feast has been phenomenally suc- 
cessful during the past five years, so that even non-religious dealers 
are now advertising predominantly religious cards. But there are 
some, even among Catholics, who still seem to manage to get the 
old, pagan type of card with which to celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus Christ. Will you be among them this year? 


2. Have you applied for a Catholic Art and Instruction Calen- 
dar for 1937? You want the “art” to beautify your home and 
elevate your thoughts and remind you of heaven (the home of all - 
true art). You need the instruction to remind you of Holy Days 
and Fast Days, of your name-days and favorite feasts. If you 
have no other way of acquiring such calendars, THz Licuor1an 
has them for your convenience. They sell for 30 cents each, four 
for one dollar. 


3. Are you convinced that THE Licuorran is a genuine asset in 
your home? (If not, tell us why.) If you are, do you think it 
would make an agreeable Christmas present for some of your 
friends? If you subscribe for them, we shall send them a greeting 
card with the December Christmas issue in your name. Then you 
won't have to cudgel your brain wondering: Shall it be candy? 
or a necktie? or a cigar-lighter? or socks? or just handkerchiefs? 
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GRACE 


Shy little grape 
Bowered in vine, 
Couldst thou but know 
The grace to be thine! 


Tramp:ed in press — 
Radiant wine! 

Raised by the priest — 
Essence divine! 


Poor little soul, 
Struggling ’mid sin, 
Dost thou not know 
The grace thou canst win? 
Scourged by life’s pain— 
Chastening rod — 
Thou canst become 
The dwelling of God! 


—D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 





IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


‘6 ATHER TIM, I'm telling you the truth,” said Michael Monogue, 
BY ve our talk the other day I haven’t had a moment’s peace of 
mind.” 

“Mebbe ’tis a gin’ral Confession you’d be needin’,” suggested Uncle 
Dan. 

Disregarding the interruption, Monogue continued: “I have been 
doing some study and investigation about the perils of Communism, 
and I find, to my amazement and horror, that I had been sound asleep 
on a powder dump.” 

“So too are millions of others,” the priest declared. “That is the 
very reason why the powder dump is so dangerous. When the explosion 
comes — as come it surely will unless energetic measures are taken 
and taken at once — then it will be too late.” 

“Of course I had some idea,” Monogue explained, “of the de- 
moniacal fury that broke loose over Russia and was sweeping away reli- 
gion, belief in God, family life, personal liberty, morality, decency, 
honesty — in fact everything we had inherited from nineteen hundred 
years of Christianity. I knew too that the Communists had a hand in 
the burning of churches and the murder of priests and religious in 
Spain and in the martyrdom of Mexico —” 

“But you said ‘that can’t happen here’.” 

“Exactly. In my blindness and stupidity and false security, I said 
‘it can’t happen here.’ But it can happen here. Unless we are up and 
doing, it will happen here.” 

“Why, Mike, you must have dug up some convincing information 
about Communistic activities in our own country — your views are 
so different from what they were a week ago.” 

“T’ll say I have. I learned something of what they are doing in 
New York. Peaceful penetration — so peaceful nobody took much 
notice of it. Not the be-whiskered, wild-eyed anarchists, with bombs 
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in their pockets, whom we were accustomed to picture to ourselves 
(though they are there too, ready to do their stuff when the signal is 
given), no, well-groomed youths, slippery, soft-spoken, penetrating 
into the faculties of colleges and universities, into the staffs of relief 
agencies, into city departments and political circles, into labor organiza- 
tions, into clubs and guilds, into— would you believe it — even into 
Catholic societies. Surely such a revelation was enough to awake any- 
one out of his sleep of security, but I got a worse jolt than that.” 

“Something nearer home, I’ll wager.” 

“Nearer home is right. Why, Father Tim, here in my own house I 
found books innocently brought in from the public library by the 
children, which were nothing but veiled propaganda. for Communistic 
principles. Didn’t I hear my own daughter boosting Communistic 
plays! I learned from the lips of a child next door (it showed me the 
money I contribute to St. Mary’s School is well spent indeed) that, 
at the junior college here on Chippewa Street, one of the professors, 
paid by the State, openly advocates Red revolution and the over- 
throw of the State. I found that the recent strike out at our plant, 
which resulted in nothing but loss and mutual bitterness for both the 
men and the company, had been secretly fostered by paid Com- 
munist agents. I found — but why continue? I found enough, and more 
than enough, to prove the Pope was right when he said the first, the 
greatest and the most general peril confronting human society today 
is Communism in all its forms and degrees. There is no question as 
to the existence of the peril, the question, the burning question, is 
what are we going to do about it?” 

“They are too skillful to get caught in the meshes of the law, or 
too influential to pay the penalty when they are caught,” said the priest. 

“Then lave us dispense with law and rid the counthry of the varmints. 
They come to us from Rooshia, where there is no freedom of press or 
speech or thought. Thin they abuse the liberty our government gives 
them in order to overthrow the government and thransform it into 
Soviet slavery. Sthring up a few of the leaders, and watch the small ° 
fry beat it for their hiding places,” stormed Uncle Dan. 

“Easy, easy, you old bandit,” Father Casey warned. “Violence 
begets violence. And, irrespective of who stirs it up, violence is sooner 
or later directed against Catholics and against all that Catholics hold 
dear. This Black Legion is an example of what happens when men 
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take the law into their own hands. Don’t be running to extremes; 
keep the safe middle course. One moment you dream in sleepy in- 
difference, the next moment you rave in impotent fury. That is 
nothing but laziness, damnable laziness, the laziness which has robbed 
Catholics of their religious rights in one country after another.” 

“Aw, Father Tim, don’t discourage Uncle Dan. He has shown 
more energy in the last five minutes than during all the years since he 
came home from the tropics — and you go and throw cold water on it 
by calling it laziness.” 

“Laziness it is — laziness to shut your eyes to the perils threatening 
your religious liberty, and do nothing — laziness to fly into a sudden 
fury and threaten everything. Both one and the other extreme shuns the 
effort, the patient plodding, the spade work necessary to preserve your 
Christian rights and liberties. Therefore both one and the other is 
sheer laziness.” 

“Spade work? What spade work, Father Tim?” Monogue asked 
anxiously. 

“You were demanding just now what is to be done about the growth 
of Communism. The answer is spade work. That is the spade work I 
mean.” 

The two laymen said nothing. They waited for the priest to con- 
tinue. 

“The Pope said the most general peril which confronts human so- 
ciety today is Communism in all its forms and degrees. ‘In all its 
forms and degrees’ — you can see he is not speaking of a movement 
that can be covered by one brief definition, an enemy that can be 
downed by one well-aimed blow. This peril exists in many different 
forms and many different degrees. A patient suffering from advanced 
cancer cannot call at the doctor’s office and have the evil thing ex- 
tracted and done with as he would an aching tooth. This Communist 
movement is a cancer in human society. It must be combated constantly 
and perseveringly. All its roots and fibres must be patiently sought out, 
followed and cauterized. It is a complex of theories and principles, of 
protests and remedies, a way of life and a plan of battle. It must be 
fought in all its phases. Take, for instance, its theories. How do you 
combat false theories ?” 

“By proving they are false.” 

“But remember no sane man defends theories which are false 
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through and through. To combat his theories you must understand 
in how far they are false and in how far they are true. You must 
admit the true and disprove the false. But to do that you must know 
the truth; you must be able to recognize and defend it.” 

“T would be for lavin’ that to the priests,” said Uncle Dan. 

“Oh, you would, would you? Well, will you send in a hurry-up 
call for the priest to rush down to Tony’s Place every time one of your 
old cronies, over his stein of beer, gives out some half-baked argument 
in favor of Communism?- Communist doctrines are not hatched where 
the priest is at hand to refute them. You Catholic laymen must do the 
refuting.” 

“But how can we ever learn?” 

“By reading, by investigating, by attending lectures, by, yes, by 
those study clubs which the Pope is forever urging and you are forever 
shirking.” 

Uncle Dan heaved a great sigh and reached for his pipe. 

“Communism is a way of living. How do you combat a wrong 
way of living?” 

“By a right way of living.” 

“Precisely. And that is a life job. ‘Suppose you say a few prayers 
every night and go to Mass on Sundays. Is that going to convert 
Communists from their sinful pursuits? No. But if Catholics in gen- 
eral live their faith day after day, in their work, in their ‘business, in 
their amusements, in their conversation, -in their joys and sufferings, 
they will convert some real Communists, and, what is far easier and 
more important, they will convert many half-Communists and save 
countless others from becoming Communists or half-Communists. 

“Communism,” the priest continued, “is loud in protests and pro- 
posed remedies. Now, is there anything in the social and economic 
world today which calls for protests ?” 

“There is, and plenty.” 

“For instance ?” 

“T gave instances enough the other day while I was arguing on the 
wrong side of this question,” said Monogue. “There is excessive 
wealth and dire poverty, there is overproduction and undernourish- 
ment, there is unemployment and sweat-shop slavery, there is usury and 
corruption and unjust taxation and monopoly and — ” 

“Good, Mike. You know your litany as well as any Communist. Do 
they offer a remedy for these abuses?” 
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“They do that. It is théir trump card. But the remedy is often 
worse than the disease — though their poor dupes do not see it.” 

“Is it sufficient to propound a beautiful argument proving the 
proposed remedy is wrong?” 

“Not while they remain hungry and out of a job, it isn’t. You have 
got to find a genuine remedy — not only find it but put it into practice 
and show that it works.” 

“And let me tell you, Mike Monogue, that is spade work. But it is 
work that can be done — work that must be done if human society is 
to be saved from the peril of Communism in all its forms and degrees. 
A few half-hearted compromises between capital and labor will not 
do it. A new law, granting a little relief here and a little comfort there, 
a sop thrown to this class and a sop thrown to that class, will not do 
it. You must dig down to the roots, or the cancer will kill. The evils 
which the Communists rail against are of long standing. These social 
and economic evils have been growing and spreading ever since God 
was excluded from government and business and industry and com- 
merce. God must be brought back. Allow this no-God government and 
business and industry and commerce to continue, and no-God Com- 
munism, with all its horrors, will follow as surely as night follows day. 
Bring back God into the affairs of daily life —that is the job before 
you and all men of good will, if you want to save your homes, your 
country and your Christian heritage. There is the spade work.” 

“Tis a long, wearisome task, intirely.” 

“And if the Catholic men of our country, like those in many other 
countries in the past, are too lazy to undertake it, they will live to see 
their land filled with ruined churches, burned convents, hunted priests 
and Godless children,” said Father Casey. 

NEWSPAPERS AND POLITICS 
Most people wonder at times just what part newspapers play 
in influencing the trend of politics. Nationally considered, they 
were found at the close of 1935 to be quite equally distributed 
in their allegiance between the two major parties. There are 
approximately 1,950 daily newspapers published in the English 
language in the United States, and of the 1,800 that profess 
some political affiliation, the allignment is as follows: 
Republican, 316 
Democratic, 328 
Independent Republican, 211 


Independent Democratic, 153 
Independent, 792 
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“ACT OF GOD” 





Being the story of a very modern family and a not so modern boy. 





D. J. Corrigan, C.Ss.R. 


UT near the west end of Okauchee Lake, thirteen year old 

Thomas O’Brien, Jr., sat on the fence with his chin in his hand 

and watched the seminarians at their ball game. For the first time in 

all his summers at the cottage his boyish urge for roaming at will had 

been hampered by parental restraint. The lad’s tortured soul was cry- 

ing out with all its might against the prohibition; still, though the fence 
was pretty close, he was not disobeying. 

The fifth inning of the lopsided contest over, the red headed youth 
quietly slipped down from his perch, determinedly jammed his fists 
into his pockets, and somewhat disconsolately whistled his way along 
the shore to an unpretentious summer home on the farther side of 
the lake. Grandma O’Brien lived there, with Grandpa. In all his 
juvenile scrapes Tommy had eventually found himself down at Grand- 
ma’s. She was a real pal. Anyway, he liked it better down here in this 
little three room, plain boarded cottage. A fellow didn’t have to fear 
catching blazes for tripping over a carpet or pulling down a curtain 
or eating pie with a spoon. It was more like being in the McGuires’ 
house. Of course, there were no boys or girls here; but Grandma 
didn’t seem to mind if he brought the whole gang down. 

As he shuffled in at the door, Grandma took one look at him and 
dropped her half peeled potato. 

“Now what be the matter wid ye? Yer dog taken away again?” 

“Naw.” : 

“What’s happened to yer face? Got to go to another of them fancy 
parties?” 

“Naw.” 

“Well, out wid it then.” 

“Aw, Granny, — wish I had a Mother and Dad like other fellas.” 

“What'd they do now?” 

“Told me I couldn’t go over to the seminarians’ camp any more.” 

“What made them do that? Think you was goin’ to be corrupted?” 
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Tommy was used to Grandma’s jibes. He went or to explain. 

“It’s quite a long story. Last night at dinner table — gee, Granny, 
but I feel lonesome at those meals, just sitting there alone with Dad 
and Mother. They talk about golf and business and horses and society 
—that’s about all they think about. About the only time they notice 
me is when I spill the soup.” 

“Well, did ye spill any last night?” 

“Naw, it was worse. After we had finished eating, Dad turned to 
me and said, “Tommy, we’re going to send you away to high school 
next year.’ I said, ‘Where?’ He answered, ‘To St. George’s Military 
Academy’.” 

“Well, of all——.” Grandma’s face was going red. “But how 
did those seminary boys get into this?” 

“See, when Dad told me that, I said to him, ‘Why, Dad, that place 
isn’t even Catholic. It’s Episcopalian.’ Then Mother chimed in, 
‘Thomas, we have decided that you’re to go to St. George’s.’ I turned 
to Pa— you know I can usually get a better hearing from him — and 
I said, ‘I’ve got a big reason why I can’t go to St. George’s’. Then both 
of them said, ‘What is it?’ I told them, ‘Because I want to be a priest’.” 

Grandma sat up straight. “A priest!” 

“Yeh, that’s what I told them. After that, I guess the people heard 
us all over the lake. Then they told me to go to bed and to get such 
notions out of my head, and to stay away from the seminarians’ camp 
all summer.” 

Grandma sat as though stunned. In all his years Tommy had never 
even thought of the possibility of her being like other women. But 
there were tears now on the kind old face, one resting comfortably on 
either cheek. Finally, with something of an impatient snort, she 
knocked them away with the corner of her apron, and leaned over close 
and asked, “Tommy, child, be ye really wantin’ to become a priest?” 

“Yes, Granny. I’ve been thinking of it ever since [ learned to 
serve. Father Melvin says I’ve got a vocation.” 

“Then, by the Almighty, if there’s a spark of faith left in the 
O’Brien clan, ye shall be a Priest !” 


HROUGHOUT supper Grandpa was puzzled at his Mary Ann. 
She was uncommonly quiet. But from experience the old man 
knew that her silence boded a good reason, and later he undisturbedly 
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went on smoking his pipe when, with dishes done and the little house 
spick-and-span, she put on her bonnet and slipped out of the door.” 

“Hope none of them painted dolls is over there,” she muttered, as 
she came to the first bend in the shore line. 

For her age, Grandma was a vigorous walker. But then, that was 
her way, for she was vigorous in her kitchen and garden, vigorous. in 
her decisions and speech, vigorous even in her thoughts;—in fact, 
these last were often so powerful that they popped right out, some- 
times to the utter astonishment of a near-by bird or frog or man. 

“Poor lad! Wonder he hasn’t been ruined by their goin’s on. Wid 
all their pretensions, neglectin’ the child in all that he wants, even his 
faith!” 

Across her troubled memory there flickered many a scene — the 
time six years ago when the boy had come to her in tears — she’d never 
forget that. She hadn’t said anything, but gone to the cupboard and 
cut an extra big piece of apple pie, then waited for the shower to dry 
up. 

“Now, tell me all about it.” 

“Granny, they gave me a spanking.” 

“Aw, what’s a spankin’ in yer young life? I give yer Dad a many.” 

“But I don’t know why they did it.” 

“No?” 

“All I did was ask them why I didn’t have any brothers and sisters, 
like Genie McGuire has.” 

“They spanked ye fer that?” 

“Yeh, and wouldn’t give me anything to eat.” 

“Huh.” 

After that there had been a battle. Later, in calmer mood, Grand- 
ma was to acknowledge that the only thing she had effected was the 
loss of her temper and the setting of the young couple more obstinately 


in their ways. From that time she seldom put in an appearance at her 
son’s. 


IFTEEN years before she had been satisfied when her own Tom- 

my, the youngest of seven, had finally decided to marry Janet 

Ryan. She remembered each little joy of that nuptial day, how her 

husband, Mike, had been carried away by the exuberance of the occasion 

to make a speech and she herself had been prevailed upon to do a few 

steps. No, the boy didn’t have much of a job then, — just a clerkship 
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down at the Wholesale; but he made enough to get by in comfort, and 
the summers here at the lake had especially been pleasant. She spent a 
good bit of time with them then, particularly after the birth of little 
Tommy. 

But then there had come success: her boy had pushed himself up 
into a valuable position with his company. “Maybe that’s why the good 


God kept them low,” mused Grandma, with just a little bitterness. “Will ‘ 


prosperity ever be anything but a curse to the Irish?” After her son 
began to make money —and it kept on pouring in, from devious 
sources which the old lady little understood, but she always maintained 
that “they was livin’ over their head”—, Grandma felt a big wall 
gradually rise between the young couple and herself. Soon the large 
summer house had gone up across the lake, where a colored woman 
was taken on to prepare the meals for a coterie of newcomers among 
whom Granny’s everyday ginghams and homely speech and buttermilk 
pancakes were all equally out of place. As the years went on, she 
couldn’t get used to their new friends, their new ways, their new inter- 
ests ; above all, she resented their treatment of Tommy. Proportionately, 
as her son and daughter-in-law faded out of her life, little Tommy came 
into it in deeper affection and intimacy. . 

‘There had come another heartbreaker. It had one day been brought 
home to her in most dramatic fashion. Five years previously, when 
Tommy was just eight, the boy according to his wont had spent most 
of the day at the little cottage, helping his Grandmother with the 
flowers and vegetables. Suddenly he stopped and asked, “Granny, why 
don’t Daddy and Mom ever go to Holy Communion ?” 

“Did ye ever ask them, son?” 

“Yes, and they said it was none of my business.” 

Grandma had been silent, as there seemed nothing she could say. 
A little later the boy —he was still wearing his bright red curls — 
with something of the logical inquisitiveness of children again spoke 
up, “Granny, what is it that keeps people away from Holy Com- 
munion ?” 

“Aw, child, there’s many reasons. Sometimes it’s because they’re 
careless, sometimes because they don’t want to go to all the trouble, 
and sometimes it’s sin that keeps them away.” 

“Gee, Granny, can you imagine anybody not wanting to go to Holy 
Communion ?” 
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ER soul was still heavy with these reflections, when she walked 
up the rustic pathway that led to her son’s house. A half hour 
later the O’Briens were at war. 

Grandma had done her best to be conciliatory, but tact was a virtue 
to which she had paid little heed throughout her rugged, honest life. 
True, her welcome had been warm enough, for both her son and 
daughter-in-law felt the silent rebuke of her voluntary exile from 
them. Before getting down to business, she had sent Tommy scamper- 
ing off to play with the McGuires. 

“Now, what’s up, Mother?” had asked her Tom. 

“The boy was over today and he told me he wants to be a priest.” 

“So he’s been carrying that foolishness over to you, has he?” 

“And why is it foolish, Tom, me boy?” 

“Why, it’s preposterous! The idea of his wasting his life as a 
priest! The long and short of it is, Mother, we have other plans for 
the boy.” 

Grandma took a firmer grip on the arms of her chair, to hold herself 
in check. She knew her Tom: he was as hard-headed as herself, in 
his own way. 

“Tom, lad, when all of ye children was small— seven boys—I - 
hoped and felt sure that there would be a priest among ye. Then as 
yer older brothers — Tim and Jack and Mike — all in turn got mar- 
ried, I still hoped and prayed —I never told ye this before — but, my 
boy, never was there a day that passed that I didn’t storm heaven mes 
God would make ye a priest.” 

Tom’s silence was interrupted only by Janet’s cough, as Conan 
paused for breath. 

“Then after ye met Janet and told me ye was goin’ to be married, 
I saw all my hopes go crashin’. Yet, I was happy, and I give ye my 
blessin’, because I knew the good Lord had other plans for ye and I 
felt that Janet would make ye a good wife. And now, of all the un- 
expected — yer own little boy wants to become a priest! Tom, you’re 
not goin’ to stand in his way, are ye? The O’Briens was always proud ° 
of their priests !” 


For a moment Tom was almost overcome. He looked at his mother - 
in amazement: was this the same woman who had always disdained any- 
thing like tears or softness and who by her own brusque, hearty manner - 
had ever taught him to give and take unflinching, as long as he knew 
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he was in the right? But a glance at Janet brought him back to earth — 
his own earth. 

“Aw, cut the sob stuff, Mother. This is something that can’t be 
settled by sentiment. It’s all right for some people to let their boys 
be priests, people that feel the way you do. But I guess the priesthood 
won’t suffer very much, if it misses Tommy, eh, Janet?” 

“But if the boy feels he has a vocation to be a priest, Tom?” 

“Vocation? That bunk! I remember once a Sister tried to say 
something like that to me in school. Ha! ha! At the time I was almost 
sucker enough to believe her. No. Mother, as I’ve said, we have decided 
and that’s final!” 

“But aren’t ye goin’ to let the boy have anything to say about it?” 

“The boy? Why, he’s only thirteen years old. Do you think he’s 
old enough to know what he wants? No, Mother, you might just as 
well give up. We’ve — Janet and I — have talked this thing all over 
and we’ve made up our minds that after high school he’ll go to the uni- 
versity ; then he can either come in with me or strike out for himself. 
After all, he’s our boy, Mother.” 


“He’s yer boy all right. God give him to you.” Grandma was 
beginning to lose control. “But whose happiness be ye thinkin’ of ? His 
or yer own? Yer boy! Yes, but he’s as far away and as different from 
both of ye as sugar from salt! When ye was his age, my boy, ye 
forget that yer Father and I let ye have the reins. We helped and 
encouraged you, give you a chance to make somethin’ of yerself. He’s 
yer boy, all right, but it’s his own life he’ll be havin’ to live, and later 
when you’re both dead and rottin’ in yer graves, he'll have to go on 
livin’ his life.” 

For the first time Janet spoke up: “But would you deprive us of 
all say about our boy’s future? It would be different if we had a large 
family of boys, such as you had. Tommy is all we have.” 

Grandma fairly screeched, “And whose fault be that? You, with yer 





Tom was already on his feet. “Mother, we won’t have you over 
her insulting us! One more mention of that, and I ask you to get out 
of my house!” 

But the old lady was on her way to the door. “No son of mine has 
to tell me that twicet. The trouble wid both of ye is you’re fools! Ye 
don’t care about yer boy. . You’re not interested in what he does or 
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how he lives. All you’re thinkin’ of is yerselves! Why, the lad is miser- 
able livin’ here wid you two. I know, because he comes over and tells me 
all about it. And the two of ye are not happy, tryin’ to live a painted, 
tinseled, double life. You’ve given up everything worth while in life: 
yer old friends, yer holy love, yer Church! And Tommy, — why, every- 


body thinks the world of Tommy. He’s too good for the likes of ye! 
It’s a wonder God don’t 2 





RANDMAY’S tirade was interrupted by shouts from without. 
(; Outside, in the dimming twilight, there was considerable 
commotion along the shore. Already two rowboats were putting out for 
a spot a half mile distant, where little Jimmie McGuire, eight year old 
brother of Eugenia and loyal follower of Tommy, was crying and 
gesticulating wildly. From the pier in front of the O’Brien cottage 
it was just possible to make out a figure struggling in the water, some 
twenty feet from the flat-bottom in which Jimmie stood. Among the 
half hysterical women on the beach the word got round: “It’s Eugenia!” 
Eugenia! Why, she could swim as well as Tommy! She must have 
been taken with the cramps. Oh, would the men reach her in time? And 
then, while the rescue boats were still plowing steadily on their way, a 
dreadful hush fell over the small group of anguished spectators, as 
the disturbed waters gradually subsided into their evening calm and 
bright-eyed “Genie” went down. 

Of a sudden, however, out of the nowhere of the gloomy darkness 
from the other side of the lake emerged the deafening staccato of an 
out-board racer. Seemingly as if guided by an invisible hand, it sped 
over the water directly toward the boat occupied by the lone little 
boy. In the intensified silence that fell upon the cutting off of its 
bothersome motor the crowd of half paralyzed people cn the shore 
heard a voice — Tommy’s voice: 

“Hey, Jimmie!” 

The smaller boy’s words were interrupted by sobs: “Tommy, 
Genie’s been — drownded.” 

“Where?” 

“There.” 

Then those who were standing helpless on shore — they could no 
longer see — heard a splash. 

When the men reached the boat, they found little Jimmie holding 
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Eugenia’s face out of the water. Tommy, however, was no where to be 
seen. 

“He brought her here and tol’ me to hold her by the hair.” The tiny 
lad was all choked up. “Then he went down.” 


O THE end of her life Grandma was always grateful for that 
day. True, the excitement had been painful, but later she was 
always to call it an “act of God.” 

During the anguish of those moments, when the others could do 
nothing except “wring their hands,” the old lady had had presence of 
mind enough to go in and call up the doctor and a life guard. Then 
she had rejoined the group on the shore, got down on her knees in the 
sand, and taken out her beads. 

Then swiftly, in the motor boat, they had brought in the uncon- 
scious form of Tommy, where on the pier the doctor and life guard 
lost no time in settling down to work. She’d never forget that look on 
her son’s face, when he was told that is was one of the seminary lads, 
a tall, powerful fellow, who had dived and brought the child to. the sur- 
face. 

Most gratifying of all, though, had been the conduct of her Tom, 
when Tommy was revived and resting in bed. It was a late hour, but 
there was no sleep for either O’Brien or McGuire that night. Her boy 
had come to her and thrown his arms around her and kissed her, just 
as he used to when a child: “Mother, I’ve been a fool. It’s taken this 
to wake me up. I’ll go to Confession tomorrow morning.” 

On Tommy’s Ordination Day the sod was fully settled on Granny’s 
grave, but she had gone into her eternity happy and contented in the 
consciousness that “The O’Briens was to have a Priest.” 


ae hk ah 


Something for the experts in mental diseases to work on 
pn was the form taken by the insanity of a man in New York 

recently. From a room on the 9th floor of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, he suddenly decided to toss out odd bids of furniture to the 
busy street below. To the consternation of pedestrians there descended 
on them in quick succession, two chairs, a small table, two lamps and a 
mattress. When police arrived at the man’s room he was taking the bed 
apart so that it could be gotten through the window. The Latin name for 
“furniture throwing mania” was being discussed. 
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“THEM STONES” 





A tale of three gentlemen (of one of the older schools) or - how virtue 
was rewarded. 














R. J. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


R. BANKS wanted “them stones.” 
He said so, and touched the point of his revolver to Mr. 
Griggs’ head. 

Mr. Griggs was at a very decided disadvantage. He had been awak- 
ened in his bed by Mr. Banks’ hand on his mouth and Mr. Banks’ cold 
revolver at his temple; he was in no position to do anything but follow 
orders. 

Mr. Banks wanted them stones. 

One dark night some three months before, Mr. Banks and Mr. 
Griggs and another of the brethren of the kit and gat had with malice 
aforethought stopped a young Hebrew gentleman on the street and ab- 
stracted from his person what they knew he carried —a string of pearls 
worth six thousand dollars. The young man, when he met the brethren, 
was on his way to deliver the pearls to a rich young lady who had 
bought and paid for them. The next morning when the pearls were 
missing, the young lady and the employer of the lad decided it was 
best for all concerned to have the poor young Hebrew gentleman cast 
into jail. In jail he now remained, consoled only by the faith and trust 
of a young Hebrew maiden, to whom — 

But — no; we are wandering into the sentimental. 

Mr. Griggs had taken charge of the pearls, and had kept charge 
of them so long as to arouse Mr. Banks’ misgivings. He demanded 
them; Mr. Griggs refused to give them. It became known among the 
brethren that Mr. Banks would be eternally reprobated if he did not get 
them stones. 

“Ain’t you getting kind of desperate; Goldie?” asked Mr. Griggs in 
bed. 

“Brother,” replied Goldie coldly, “don’t you take no chance. Dis 
gat’s loaded. Get up.” 

Two minutes later Mr. Griggs was reaching into his hidden safe. 
He had taken off the cover from his little stove, and was feeling among 
the ashes. 
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“No monkeyshines, now,” said Mr. Banks warningly, “and no fakes. 
I know what them stones look like.” 

Mr. Griggs shook the ashes off a little box, opened it, and sighed 
as he handed the string of pearls to Mr. Banks. Mr. Banks took it and, 
keeping an eye and his gun fixed on Mr. Griggs with hands high in the 
air, let the pearls slip through his fingers, his lips moving, as he counted 
the stones. 

“Twenty-three,” he said. “Correct. I kind of suspected something 
phoney, but it’s all right.” 

But after Mr. Banks left, Mr. Griggs had a long attack of silent 
laughter. 


EXT morning early, Mr. Griggs had a caller —Soapy Sholl; 
N who had assisted Messrs. Banks and Griggs in the acquisition 
of those stones that dark night three months before. For a while he 
had bothered Mr. Griggs considerably with importunities “to sell and 
split, or fork up.” Of late, however, he had been little heard from, and, 
rumor had it, he was getting religion. 

“Hello Sam,” he began; “I come to see you about them stones.” 

Sam Griggs eyed him suspiciously — on his guard at once. 

“I been making the mission,” went on Soapy, belligerently, ‘an’ I’m 
goin’ straight. But don’t you worry. Sam,” he added grimly, noticing 
Mr. Griggs’ suspicion. “I ain’t goin’ to peach. That ain’t me, and that 
ain’t my style of religion. But there’s just one thing — when you sell 
them stones, I got two thousand dollars comin’. Don’t you forget 
that. You know I got a little thing or two on you, and by gosh you'll 
know it better yet if you try to double-cross me. What I’m goin’ to do 
with them is my affair.” 

Had Mr. Griggs known the ways of Missions, he would probably 
have guessed that in Soapy Sholl’s intention the little Hebrew stood 
a good chance of getting out of jail. As he was totally unfamiliar with 
such ways, he only rejoiced that Mr. Sholl did not feel bound to turn 
state’s evidence, or something similar, and was quite ready to turn 
over the $2,000.00 when he sold the pearls. His heart warmed to Mr. 
Soapy Sholl. The joke of the night before came to his mind, and he 
said: 

“Sure thing, Soapy. I got them stones now. Say —I got a good one 
on Goldie Banks last night. He held me up for the string —tryin’ 
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to cross me and you both, I suppose — and I give him a fake string I 
bought in the 5 & 10— exact imitation. He'll find it out in a hurry, 
but I'll sell out and give him his two grand and calm him down in a 
hurry.” 

Mr. Sholl left and Mr. Griggs went to his secret stove safe again. 
As he held the string of pearls up to the light, he uttered an exclamation. 
He examined the stones closely and then let out a stream of profanity. 

By some mistake or other, he had given Mr. Banks the real pearls 
and kept the imitations himself. 


M*, BANKS looked at Mr. Sholl in stupefied amazement, and put 
his hand into his inside coat pocket. 

They had just happened to meet and had a dinner in a rear room 
of the “Avenue Restaurant Parlors.” Mr. Banks had mentioned that 
he had finally got hold of them stones; and Mr. Sholl had mentioned 
the little joke Mr. Griggs had put up on Mr. Banks last night. 


Mr. Banks took out the stones, looked at them, and gave vent toa _~ 


burst of loud language. 

For a moment he held them poised in his hand, looking at them 
scornfully as he addressed his remarks to them and through them to 
Mr. Griggs. Then he raised them on high, dashed them to the floor, 
and left the Avenue Restaurant Parlors— almost forgetting to pay 
his bill. 

The pearls lay on the floor under the table. 

Mr. Sholl looked at them idly. He stooped, .picked them up and 
looked at them again in his hand. Then he dropped them back on the 
table and laughing left the room. 

A waiter came in to clear away the dishes. 


HAT evening there was a loud and business-like rap at the door 
of Mr. Griggs’ room. It came just in time. Mr. Banks had come 
to see Mr. Griggs about “them stones” just a few moments before. The 
rap found Mr. Banks and Mr. Griggs with their revolvers trained upon 
each other. 
“Special delivery letter,” said a boy’s voice at the door. 
“Lemme read it, Goldie,” said Mr. Griggs. 
Mr. Banks started to object. 
“It’s Soapy Sholl’s writin’!” said Mr. Griggs. 
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Mr. Banks grunted an unwilling assent. 
Mr. Griggs read, and as he read he frowned —he groaned — he 
laughed aloud. 
“Listen, Goldie. Listen to this.” 
“Dear Sam, also Goldie: 
“Don’t look for me—nuf sed. I just want to mention 
about them stones. Don’t you worry about them no more. I 
took care of them and I hear the young Kike is out of jail 
already and goin’ to be married tomorrer A. M. I met Goldie 
at dinner and told him about your little joke. He threw them 
stones at me. I let ’em lay there an’ when I was goin’ out the 
waiter who is a friend o’ mine came after me wid ’em. I took 
’em over to Bill Toot the 3 ball man and asked him if they 
was the real goods. He said they was an’ I did my stuff in a 
hurry. So long boys. Be good. 
Soapy Sholl. 


THE CAREER OF MARRIAGE 


The following are the words of Jessica Dragonette, a suc- 
cessful career woman who has not lost her sense of values 
like so many of her contemporaries. Refreshing, are they not? 

“I consider wifehood and motherhood the most sublime career 
a woman can have. I regard marriage as a holy Sacrament, 
surrounded by spiritual seriousness as well as mortal pleasure. 
And that, perhaps, is one reason why I have not embraced 
them. In my struggle years, I had to file marriage somewhere 
in the pigeonholes of part-time avocations. I should not be 
content with that. I should not be content to enter into mar- 
riage with the definite plan of living sketchily, dining out of 
a can, limiting my family, and flying out of the house every 
morning to follow my career. Most of all, I should not be 
content with a man who permitted me to do that to him and 
to the household which bore his name.” 

“Are the modern marriages,” she continues, “happy and more 
lasting than the romantic, conservative kind I like to dream 
about? I wonder! I believe the marriage ties to be sacramental 
and therefore indissoluble. When you see a conservative couple 
make a go of it, you know it isn’t mere luck, but the result of 
deliberate planning, careful adjustment and, above all, a fervent 
desire to beautify lasting ties with congenial relations.” 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
CHERUBIN MEROLLA 
Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


HERUBIN MEROLLA longed to be a missionary; the call of 

God seemed clear; but Cherubin died at the age of 20. His 
body undermined by a lurking sickness, his soul tortured by temptations 
to doubt and despair, the apprentice apostle became a true apostle never- 
theless — since it is the Cross which saved and still saves souls. God 
asked great sacrifices from Cherubin. The young man brought them 
willingly: his shattered dreams, his life and his heart, for woven into 
his life was a little romance — pure and noble — a charming and touch- 
ing friendship, fragrant with spiritual love, for a young fellow-sufferer 
in the Sanatorium of Sortenna. Death claimed the child — Cherubin 
declined and died soon after himself. 

DAWN’S FIRST RAY 

Cherubin was born at Foligno, in Umbria (Italy) June 2, 1910. 
His father Joachim Merolla was a heavy man, continually absorbed in 
his work — but a man of scrupulous uprightness and exceptional tender- 
ness. To him can be traced Cherubin’s typically southern sensitiveness 
which was combined with a natural, almost childish timidity, and a 
charming reserve. These qualities were most marked during his child- 
hood and boyhood. 

From his mother he inherited most. She was a woman of virtue, of 
noble heart, of sincere piety, of exquisite sentiments. When her boy 
was baptized —she wished him, her first born, to be called Cherubin 
— Angel — Francis. Was it in foreboding or presentiment? Nomina 
sunt omina — the Latin saying goes ; names are omens — whatever there 
be to it, in Cherubin’s case it was true. 

He had one sister, Adrienne, who was deeply attached to him — to 
her he was an inseparable companion, guide and counsellor. At 6 Cheru- 
bin began school at the Institute of St. Anne conducted by the Francis- 
can Sisters of the Third Order. His teachers still speak of the fine quali- 
ties of mind and heart which he revealed even in those young days. 
Conspicuous among them was his seemingly natural attraction for the 
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altar. Often the Sister Sacristan took the boy along when she went to 
prepare the altar and sacristy ; Cherubin always showed a strange apti- 
tude and understanding and took part in the ceremonies with a care and 
devotion that everyone admired. 

He was besides a born poet — not that his verses written since he 
was thirteen are so marvelous — but that he had poetic vision and in- 
sight into all creation and a fineness of feeling that made him glow with 
enthusiasm at sunsets and birds and flowers. 

At the age of 10 he entered the Institute Bianchi conducted by the 
Barnabite Fathers at Naples. Here he received confirmation in 1921 
and the same year received his first Holy Communion. While prepar- 
ing for this sacred act, his recollection was so noticeable that one of 
the Fathers asked him what was the reason for this change. 

“Father,” replied the eleven year old boy, “I am living in the 
thought of preparing myself for the great day. I want to do honor to 
Jesus; I ought to and I want to prepare my heart fittingly for Him.” 

The day of his First Holy Communion was the happiest of his life 
—and every year he celebrated the anniversary. In a copybook of his 
poems, we find this one, dating from about this time: 

“O Jesus sweetness of this life of mine 
Now at last I hold Thee in my heart 
With all my soul, I thank Thee 

In the mystery that all Thy splendor hides. 
This is the first time that I Thee receive 

O Jesus, my love supreme; 

How fitting is it that I taste 

The joy of being so near Thy heart! 

This day of vibrant happiness 

Would that it return again and again; 
Would that I might pressing Thee to my heart, 
O Jesus, die for love of Thee! 

I promise Thee, O Saviour mine, 

E’er to be grateful unto Thee 

E’er to be pious — ever good 

And filled with Thy holy Faith!” 

The verse is infantile, if you wish, but it certainly gives us an 
illuminating glimpse of his heart. 

It was after his First Holy Communion that a transformation from 
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day to day became especially noticeable in him. He received as often 
as he could — yet without any ostentation, for no one knew of it ex- 
cept his director. And he evinced an instinctive need of purifying his 
soul more and more, wherefore he confessed frequently — “not with 
the morbid introspection of a conscience disturbed or scrupulous, nor 
from routine, but with the joy of feeling always more pure so that he 
might be less unworthy of approaching the Holy Table.” 

Before the altar he seemed almost like an adoring angel. Kneeling, 
motionless, with his hands pressed to his eyes to avoid distractions, he 
prayed with such sincere fervor that others could not help remarking 
it. Undoubtedly it was here, from this devotion, that he drew the 
strength to keep himself always amiable and good, to grow in virtue, 
and to prepare himself for the great trials Our Lord had in store for 
him. 

A LILY AMONG THORNS 

Purity seemed to be a necessity of his heart, an antidote to which he 
always had recourse against the dangers of contagion. His was not 
the innocence of ignorance, — he knew evil and the forms it takes, he 
experienced its attacks, especially during the years of adolescence, he 
had encountered its traps upon his path. But he triumphed because, 
distrusting his own strength, he relied upon his director, avoided danger 
and constantly prayed that God might preserve this precious gift for 
him. 

At college his fellow-students sensed the fineness of his feeling in 
regard to purity and respected him for it. No one dared to say an un- 
becoming word in his presence and even the boldest among them would 
change the subject of conversation when he approached —and this 
without any ill-will towards him and without any suspicion that he 
would report them. It was simply that his goodness made itself felt and 
compelled admiration. 

In regard to his piety it was the same. It was so evidently sincere 
that it never became to his comrades a subject of contempt or envy or 
jealousy. He had a real taste for sacred things — an affinity, one might 
say. 

THE STUDENT 

Some people, especially in modern times, fear that piety spoils one’s 
mental equipment and detracts from application to studies. Far from it. 
Cherubin proves it. 
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His talents were not at all extraordinary. But his piety made him 
see that whatever duty was given him to do must be done to the best of 
his ability and whatever gift God gave him must be made to bear rich 
fruit. His teachers, therefore, were able to praise him always for his 
diligence, his love of study and for his achievements. In fact, he studied 
so hard that his health which never was very strong — gave way re- 
peatedly. 

For science he had little taste and little aptitude. Literature and 
especially his native literature, he loved and it was here that he achieved 
his laurels. He had a real passion for reading — but unlike natural 
readers—he was selective and methodic. The result was that he acquired 
such a mastery of language and style that many of his student essays 
were published in magazines for youth. 

One of his professors says: “Cherubin excelled his fellow-students 
especially in philosophy and literature, I recall that his compositions 
were not simple student duties of a page or two; they were really little 
monographs in which solid thought and style were wedded. Everyone 
of his teachers recognized this nor did they stint the praise he so well 
deserved.” 

The famous critic and philosopher, Benedetto Arce, having seen 
some of his student compositions, congratulated him and prophesied a 
great future for him. 

HIS GREAT IDEAL 

He was still a child, — only a short time after his first Holy Com- 
munion. One evening he went to his Father Confessor, knelt down at 
his desk, opened his heart to him, begging him not to make light of his 
resolution, and asking him to promise him his help towards its realiza- 
tion. Then he said: 


“Father, I want to be a missionary and, if God wills, I will be one 
no matter what it costs.” 


Then he pulled out of his pocket a leaflet on which were these words 
written by a great missionary: 

“Yes, O my God, souls! and yet, souls! Always souls! I live se 
the missions! I wait! . . . I feel that the day is not far off. . . . Here 
is the object, the reason, the flower, the fruit of my whole life.” 

From that day on this was his ideal. Everything he did was to him 
simply a preparation for that great goal. And often in the pages of his 
written notes —he kept two or three notebooks in which day by day 
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he recorded his thoughts and plans— we come across the most im- 
passioned longings and prayers that he might become a missionary. 

It must have been the day of his first Holy Communion that he 
wrote: ; 

Missionary! Missionary! You will be a missionary! This call which 
God has made me hear in my heart so often during my childhood, will 
not be lost. The Virgin most pure has heard it and thanks to her inter- 
cession, it was graven upon my heart during her month of May. The 
little spark has become a flame.” 

Full well even then did he understand the meaning of his ideal. 

“Another Christ!” he writes. “You will be an apostle. With me 
you will be a “Good Shepherd” and “humble of heart,” and you will 
lead back to my fold the lost sheep. Such are the sacred words of Christ 
to me, such are the seeds cast by the Blessed Virgin and I must make 
them bear fruit. It is now a year that I have the courage to thank God 
and say: 

“ ‘Here I am, O Jesus! Here I am to imitate You. Here I am ready 
to take up the cross You have destined for me. I will follow You 
wherever You wish. I come, I too, to labor in Your vineyard. I, too, 
would lead the sheep back to You. I want to be “another Christ,” a 
“Good Shepherd,” humble of heart I want to follow you. I want to be 
a missionary.’ ” This was in 1923. 

Difficulties soon arose — the worst being that his parents would not 
consent. It seemed for the present at least that his desire would never 
be fulfilled. 

On Christmas 1924 he wrote: “If you only knew, Father, how I 
would wish to leave school; I hasten to run where my desire carries me 
and to begin a life entirely of love for Jesus, so as to merit that He will 
hasten the accomplishment of His call and put an end to all delays. . . . 
‘The harvest is plentiful, the laborers few.’ . . . What a heartbreaking 
appeal! It makes my heart tremble and makes me dream .. . dream... . 
and die from delays! 

“Would that I were a bit older, and nearer the altar! . . . yes, at 
the very point of kissing my native soil good-bye and flying whither 
God wills — there where there are souls to lead back to His fold! I 
feel that I can say in all sincerity: I want to become a saint and to die. 
Wish me that my dream may become a sweet reality, but quickly, 
quickly !” 
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He realizes fully, as is evident, that to be a worthy missionary he 
must be holy. How this desire grew, how it developed, we can see in 
the pages of his diary. We shall quote freely from it. 

“This book will be the secret of secrets.” 

These were the words with which he began this diary. “I have need 
to open my heart; I must express the feelings of my soul and so I shall 
write them.” We shall only be able to glean most sparingly — but we 
shall try to give a picture of this youth from his own thoughts and senti- 
ments. 

March 19, 1924. “My Lord, our holy retreat ended. What fruits 
have I derived from it! 

“From now on I will seek to keep myself pure, without stain, ready 
in my humility, as you desire me, to serve You always, to serve You 
everywhere. 

“But, as heat is necessary to sustain the life of the body, and to 
strengthen it, so Holy Communion is necessary for the life of the soul. 

“T never end contemplating and speaking of all the sublime truths of 
Your Sacred Heart and of this Sacrament! No pen, no eloquence, no 
intelligence could give more than a feeble idea of them. I say simply: 
I believe. And in believing in this veritable faith, I say everything. In 
the struggles, in the contrarieties, in the sorrows of this life, my soul 
will need strength, it will need repose, and I will come to Your Eucha- 
ristic Table and obtain this strength and repose. . . . This is why I 
want to receive always, regularly, holily. I said, holily, — because now 
I understand better the excellence of this mystery, and with You in my 
heart, I shall overcome everything, despise the raillery of the world and 
be all for You, Your apostle, today and always. 

“And you, O most holy Virgin, my Mother, do not refuse me your 
sweet aid... .” 

There is here the burning gleam of his ideal; there is here too a 
maturity that almost surprises one; there is recorded here a spirituality 
that rings deep and sincere. 

As in all souls sincerely striving for sanctity, we find in him, when 
once he begins to advance, a growing sense of his unworthiness. Thus 
he writes: 

“Sept. 15, 1924. My Lord! What an impression Your request 
makes on me! You ask for my heart — from which I have driven You 
so often and which has treated You so ill! And I then refuse You this 
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heart? I cannot, because this my heart belongs to You, and You alone 
have the right to reign there. 

“Come, come, every time that You are badly received by others; I 
shall welcome You and shall be happy over Your condescension to me. 

“But is my heart worthy to receive You? Till now it has ill-treated 
You. I have driven You from it often; it will not happen again: I want 
to purify it and make it worthy of You. But You must help me because 
I must not and cannot count on myself. From this day on, I shall apply 
myself to transform my heart and make it a refuge: I shall guard it 
carefully against sin; I shall love You, You alone, — but truly. 

“And you, O most holy Mary, my refuge, my hope, my sweetes 
Mother, help me always; see that I never fail against my prom#se’and 
obtain for me the grace to be faithful. 

“O Mary, Queen of Saints and Apostles, of Martyrs and Confessors 
of the Faith, show me the road that I must take to arrive at the highest 
possible degree of perfection.” 

How strange it seems! When even the smallest faults seem like 
blackening stains and when he feels like the worst of sinners, then his 
desires reach out to the very heights of holiness. It is always so with 
God’s chosen souls. 

An entry for Oct. 20, 1924, reveals to us that here was another soul 
influenced by that beautiful saint of our days—the Little Flower. 
Cherubin writes: 

“St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus, my dear little sister, why do you 
not take me by the hand and lead me in the way of perfection and love? 
Teach me to love Jesus! I wish, I want to become a saint; I want to 
be an apostle; I invite you, my dear little sister, in order that you may 
sustain me. You who loved the missionaries so much, I ask you to do 
sweet violence to the Heart of Jesus, so that He will remove all the 


obstacles which keep me from my vocation. Pray for me that Jesus may 
enlighten me. 


“But why am I sad? 


“O Jesus, Jesus, I suffer so much because I am not yet a saint, and 
have as yet done nothing for You! 


“Why am I so changeable? O Jesus, give me the strength and the 
bravery of the saints! 


“O Mary, my Mother, I turn to you and ask for one grace only: 
awake in my heart, in my soul, in my whole being, a tenacity, and an 
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ardent love for prayer. I am certain that with it I shall obtain all, all. 
I want to pray much and well.” 

And so on. The ardor of his spirit and the fervor of his desires and 
prayers is unmistakable. His devotion to Mary is simply remarkable — 
it is so enlightened and yet so childlike. Again he writes: 

“Once more, a word to you, sweetest Mother. See, O Mary, I have 
such a need of being pure, and yet, temptations are numerous, and to- 
day, without wanting it, my eyes were borne here and there: temptations 
surround me on all sides. O my Mother, when will you withdraw me 
from this world? While I must wait, give me such strength as you 
gave the saints and virgins, so that I may come off victorious from the 
struggle. I want to learn from you to be pure. O my Mother, make me 
pure. If my mother on earth gives me everything I ask, you who are 
my true mother, cannot refuse me this great grace.” 

“I WANT TO FORM MY CHARACTER” 

Cherubin had changed little. In his manners, one always felt some 
shyness, though he became animated when speaking. He walked erect, 
and not without a certain stiffness. He was rather slim. In his man- 
ners he preserved a certain gravity that might have seemed affected at 
his age, but really was not. There was always a smile on his lips — 
the expression of the candor and sincerity of his soul that seemed 
always occupied with beautiful and noble thoughts. 

In October 1924, a teacher, one of the Barnabite Fathers to whom he 
was much attached, returned to Naples. Cherubin went to see him and 
told him he had a secret he would like to confide to him but did not 
dare. The Father finally got him to speak out. 

“You see, Father,” he said, “I am no longer a child. You know 
me well, and you know that I am not yet the character I would wish to 
be. A missionary ought to be strong, tempered like steel, — but I am 
weak and almost soft; living in the midst of my family, surrounded by 
care and solicitude I feel that I am growing softer both in body and 
soul.” 

“What do you want to say?” asked the Father. 

“TI want to say that, now, I am resolved . . .” 

“Resolved to do what ?” 

“Seeing that you are putting off my entrance into the Seminary, I 
have decided to become a boarder. I could thus more easily form my 
character. I feel the need of doing so. I want to form my character.” 
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“Very well!” answered the teacher. “But what about your folks?” 
“Oh, a word from you, and my father and mother will consent.” 


“And your health? . . . You understand that at college you will 
not find the care you were used to at home. There is the daily schedule 
. . there is the food . . . no exceptions will be made for you. In 


short, it is not so easy as you think. Think it over and we shall see.” 
He did. He persisted in his resolve. His father and mother con- 
sented and Cherubin left home to become a boarder at the college. 
From the very beginning he adapted himself perfectly to the new 
manner of life. Here, thrown together with lads of various temper, 
education and character, Cherubin advanced in “wisdom and age and 
grace before God and men.” (To be Concluded) 


MEN OF MALVERN 


Here are the impressions of a men’s retreat, gleaned by 
columnist Elsie Robinson, reprinted from the Chicago Amer- 
ican by permission, copyright by King Features Syndicate: 

One hundred and thirty-five men stood in a file before a 
closed door. . . . Heavy, rough hewn, they bore the mark of 
their prosaic callings — policemen, firemen, boilermakers, rivet- 
ers, mechanics. Though they had slept, the dust and weariness 
of city life lay on them, an invisible grime. Their eyes were 
glazed. Their face muscles fell in the heavy mask of dis- 
illusionment. They were weary, “wised up” men of the world, 
about to do a thing alien to their daily program. . . . 

These toughened middle-aged men belong to an organization 
called “The Men of Malvern.” It is an organization run by and 
for laymen like themselves. Though following Catholic ritual, 
any man of any sect, or of no denomination, may attend its 
yearly “retreat.” This “retreat” means simply what the word 
implies —a going apart from the world —a retreat into quiet- 
ness. ... 

I am not a Catholic. My daily experience is as disillusioning 
as any policeman’s or mechanic’s. I have neither time nor taste 
for fanciful experiments. But I have a deep need, a strong 
demand for something which will renew that faith and vitality 
which modern cynicism steals from me. . . . 

And I know of no “institution” — no “mental hygiene” pro- 
gram — which can so surely quicken and cleanse a weary soul 
as this “retreat” into silence . . . this “becoming again as a 
little child” in the quietness with God. 

Consider it from any angle you wish — medical, psychological, 
spiritual. Call that unseen Presence by any name you choose — 
Life Force, or your own Consciousness. Still, speaking merely 


as a modern, this I know— In the silence there is strength! 
God is there! : 
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—— Three Minute Instruction ——+ 


ON ZEAL 


Just as there are marks by which the true Church can be 
known, so there are marks by which every genuine Christian 
can be recognized by the world. One of these marks is a true 
spirit of zeal for the conversion of the world to the religion of 
Christ. This zeal embraces, in the heart of the genuine Catholic, 


both pagans in foreign lands and all who do not know the true 
religion at home. 


1. The necessity of the virtue of zeal rests first of all upon the 
law of charity which has been imposed by Christ — commanding every 
Christian to love his neighbor as himself. Where the need is greatest, 
there the law of love binds most strictly; and there is none more in 
need of assistance than those who have not come to a true knowledge 
of Christ or of God. 


2. The necessity of zeal is also based upon a positive command of 
Christ. “Go and teach the Gospel to every creature.” This command 
was given directly to the Apostles, but through them it extends to 
every Christian in the world because the Apostles and their successors 
can do nothing to spread the religion of Christ without the assistance 
of all. Christ would have given a futile command, if He meant that 
only the Apostles and their actual successors were to work for the 
conversion of the world. 

3. The works of zeal that mark a genuine Christian are of many 
kinds: There is the most important work of prayer and sacrifice by 
which the indispensable grace of God is merited for pagan souls. The 
real Christian should say at least one prayer every day for the con- 
version of needy souls, and should perform little acts of mortification 
with the same intention. Secondly, there is the necessary material sup- 
port needed on all the missions — money, clothing, medical supplies, 
etc. The real Christian never rebels at requests for these things, nor 
rejects the opportunity to provide them. Thirdly, there are the in- 
numerable works of zeal possible at home: spreading Catholic Liter- 
ature, answering questions, refuting erroneous views, etc. 

4. Though zeal is a matter of duty, still it is rewarded as if it were 
something extraordinary in the way of service to God. Materially, it 
seems from experience that whatever is given to the missions returns 
in added measure to the giver. Spiritually, the works of zeal are 
rewarded by stronger faith and many graces that would not other- 
wise be gained. 


If evidences of zeal are lacking in a so-called Christian, we 
have reason to believe that his faith is not of the genuine kind 
that is effective unto salvation. Zeal follows upon real faith as 
its natural flower or fruit. The world only waits upon the zeal 


of real Christians to be converted to the saving truths of our 
Blessed Lord. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER 





In the lives of many men this story has a counterpart. Yet it is 
seldom expressed in so clear a manner as here. 





J. Doherty, C.Ss.R. 


E HAD talked about Heaven. This, at least for informal con- 

\ \ versation, was unusual enough among such a foursome as we 

formed about a Redemptorist Missionary on the veranda of the Holy 

Redeemer Retreat House. But the spell of an August evening at the 

edge of the blue-bosomed Atlantic while a conspiring moon spread 

about us a veil of silver, splashed with gold, enchanted even us into 
some thoughts about Heaven. 

All of us had come to the retreat house, if with vague notions of 
what a retreat really was, at least with the clear purpose of making 
one. Those who were established veterans through having made one 
or two retreats before had definite expectations, but the newcomers had 
apprehensions rather of a Redemptoristic revival. This was made clear 
by a pleasantly disposed clerk of Court, whom everyone soon called 
“Larry,” as he entered the dining hall for supper. “Well, Boys,” 
he said, “we’re due for plenty of Hell!” 

But if we anticipated “Hell,” did we not also deserve a hint or 
two about Heaven? 

Retreat was a surprise vacation for the majority. Some, who were 
neither too mundane to shy at the atmosphere of the supernatural, nor 
so suddenly ascetical as to scorn the prudent concessions to the lower 
man, announced it to be “some idea of what Heaven must be like.” 
The uplift impulse began to affect most of us from the beginning: 
chiefly, of course, in chapel where as a community somewhat like monks 
we heard Mass, assisted at Benediction and made meditation in the 
presence of the Eucharist. The Missionary with gentle and penetrating 
touch sounded the sublimer chords in the muted spirits of most of us. 

Not then, but only when we were about to leave our oasis, the 
spiritual exercises being ended, did we hear our coveted revelations 
about Heaven. On the last night the retreatants had sought early beds, 
but four of us lingered with the retreat-master on the veranda. There 
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were besides the priest and myself: Larry, the clerk of Court; a pert 
automobile salesman named Rollings; and a lad of twenty years whom 
I had catalogued mentally as a shipping clerk. 

I was the real skeptic when the discussion began, and more than 
one doubt was cobwebbing my brain. But if, inwardly, I had scoffed 
at what I called the poetical fancy taught to us about Heaven, now, 
as explanations to our questions came from one who had peculiar au- 
thority, I assented to the reasonableness of much that I had already 
heard. The missionary, moreover, as he chewed a black cigar which re- 
fused to stay lit, pictured the Catholic conception of Heaven in tradi- 
tional imagery and indicated remarks made by the Divine Jesus, lumin- 
ous passages from Saint Paul and even the inspired Prophets, quota- 
tions from the cogent Saint Thomas, the Scholastic, and verses from the 
Catholic poet, Dante. 

Rollings was eager, as one question was answered, as quickly to 
propose another ; it was Wonderland opened to him. Even Larry was 
awestruck; and the clearness with which the Redemptorist developed 
his theme had the unusual effect of robbing this layman of his power 
over utterance. He was as avid to speak as ever but could not declare 
his thought; his question was often an incoherent babbling of some 
difficulty, which our teacher easily understood and clarified. Only the 
young fellow was silent, yet he was the most impressed. 


HEN Rollings and Larry had hied to their rooms, I had more 
occasion to watch him. He and I now remained alone with the 
priest, not content as yet to dispel the bliss of clear-sighted hopefulness 
wrought in us by his almost mystical utterance. The priest, observing 
our attitudes and himself not loath to go on, made rifts in the silence 
with his own intimate thoughts about the life to come, convictions 
which had come to him through a long career of alternate contempla- 
tion and labor for souls. When he manifested that he was finished we 
sat in silent companionship for some minutes ruminating upon the 
thing spoken of. Then the young clerk began to talk; he addressed him- 
self to the priest and began in a tone at first strange and not well under 
control to deliver thoughts that had brooded in him during all the dis- 
course. At the outset, he spoke in a half-jesting manner, but his words 
were fraught with a poignant heaviness. 
“If God should be so good to me,” he said, “as to allow me to come 
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to Him in Heaven, I know what I will do. Of course, I would first 
of all ask Him to be good to those who were kindest to me on earth 
and who loved me best and to those whom I have harmed in any way 
and also to those who need my help the most. But I would do more 
than this. Were I to look down from Heaven, I know that I should find 
many young men who have yet to learn how cold is the sympathy of the 
world and how empty this life can be. And then I would say: “Dear 
God, it would mean all kinds of joy and help to those ve men if 
You would give each of them a little sister.’ 

“TI would remind God that once he gave me a little sister, and I 
would ask Him whether I did not afterwards thank Him for her over 
and over, and I would tell Him again how much that little sister meant 
to me. I would say to Him: ‘Dear God, if you should give each one of 
them a little sister as you gave one to me, it would be like giving them 
another guardian angel.’ 

“My little sister was like another guardian angel to me. I had two 
older sisters, but there was a secret between my little sister and me 
that nobody else knew; I mean, that is, unless she told them. That 
secret was about the one that I loved best in the whole world next to 
my widowed mother. Of course, my little sister told me a secret in 
return, but that was really no secret at all; for whenever anyone asked 
her: ‘Who is your sweetheart,’ she would always say: ‘Jimmy.’ And 
that meant me. Now I leave jit to you, can anyone keep a secret that 
way? 

“When I called her ‘Sweet’ and ‘Honey’, it wasn’t really giving any- 
thing away. Everybody else called her that. But I had a special privilege 
that nobody else had. Every night when I was coming home from work, 
she would run to meet me and to kiss me. 

“She would get all washed and combed, and she would put on a 
clean dress, late in the afternoon; and then she would wait on the stairs 
until I came down the street. As soon as I would see her, I would call 

ut: ‘Hello, Honey.’ Then she would float into my arms like a fairy . 
miss, and there would be no interlude between that and being kissed. It 
wouldn’t be fair if anybody guessed from this that we were sweet- 
hearts. That was supposed to be a secret. 

“After that we would play in the parlor till supper time. Sometimes, 
my little sister’s screaming would draw my mother, rushing in after us. 
When she would see us, dancing around the sofa or ‘piggy-backin 
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‘mooey-cowing,’ she would scold me, of course, and warn me that I 
would make my little sister sick and hysterical. Then we two sweet- 
hearts would sit down, quietly and shame-faced, and I would take her 
on my knee. 

“I think that the reason I was so attached to my little sister was 
because all day long I was so weary of everything at the shop. There 
was so much brow-beating and hypocrisy, so much cynicism and mean- 
ness. Besides, I was just a learner. At the office when they called me, 
they said: ‘Boy!’ And they would order me around just like an errand 
boy. I suppose, I wasn’t a regular fellow either. I never went out on 
their truck rides because I heard there was drinking, and I didn’t have 
the stories to tell that most of the others did. I didn’t want to have 
them either, and most of them you wouldn’t tell in Sunday School. 


“But at home with ‘Honey,’ it was different. I was her big brother 
then. My little sister would look up at me with great sparkling eyes, 
and I would tell her all kinds of stories, especially those that I learned 
long ago in grammar school. 

“T thanked God many a time for my little sister. But I have heard 
some of the old people say that it is too bad little children have to grow 
up at all. Having seen much, I suppose they know that growing up 
for most children means leaving all that is beautiful and ideal, and 
awaking to sordid wordliness, and learning things that even they would 
wish not to know. ° 

“T have thought it all out, and I have reflected on how things might 
have turned out had my little sister grown up to be a big girl. She 
would come to the full bloom of maidenhood; and I know that in my 
eyes, at least, she would be the belle of the neighborhood. In time, she 
would meet some young Prince Charming of the neighborhood; he 
would woo her, and they would be married. Soon my little sister would 
have children of her own. Then, of course, she would no longer be 
my little sister ; inevitably, I must lose her. 

“But I do not think that I would have minded losing her that way. 
It would have been worth it to see my little sister fulfill all the promises 
that I saw in her. Although God’s ways are better than mine, yet I 
can’t help thinking it would have been a joy to lose her that way rather 
than in the way I did. 

“Six months ago, when it was still Winter, I came home late in the 
evening, after working over time; and my little sister was not there to 
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meet me at the doorway. It was the first time except for a week when 
she had had the measles and was kept in bed. I did not think anything 
was wrong, but I supposed that she might be visiting somewhere with 
my mother. I remembered suddenly that for the past few weeks she 
had flung herself upon me very affectionately and had seized me and 
held on very tightly. It came into my mind very strangely that this may 
have been allowed to me because I was soon to lose her. 

“As soon as I entered the kitchen I became afraid; I was sure 
something had happened. There was such tenseness and quiet there, 
my throat caught and I choked. My brother and sisters were sitting 
about in silence; and my mother was in her chair by the stove, rock- 
ing and weeping. 

“Without thinking, I called out to anybody at all: ‘“Where’s 
‘Honey’ ?” 

“Somebody told me. Perhaps they all told me, I don’t know. She 
had been downtown with ‘the lady upstairs’ and her own little daughter, 
about as old as my sister. They had been shopping in one store and had 
to cross the street to enter another. On their way over an automobile 
bore down upon them. My little sister got frightened at the sound 
and ran back. But the driver had already turned that way. 

“TI didn’t have to hear any more. Anyway, just then the telephone 
rang and I answered it. A woman with a hard toneless voice (I think it 
was the nurse at the hospital ) told me that my little sister was dead. She 
was not alive when the ambulance got to the hospital. 

“But it isn’t of any use for me to think of her that way; it is too 
sorrowful. I like best to remember when she was very much alive and 
my little sweetheart. And when I recall how good God was in the first 
place to give me my little sister, and how she has helped to keep me 
happy and good, I am only thankful to God and not at all bitter. If I 
ever get to Heaven I will ask the same gift for every young fellow, 
even if they must lose their little sisters sometime as I did.” 


E HEARD him through to the end and did not break his story. 

It was slowly told but not falteringly. At the end, the Mission- 

ary and I continued smoking meditatively, our young confidant having 
resumed his attitude of thoughtfulness. The priest at length turned to 
him and spoke his own thoughts, which were meant to be consoling. 
“I have read somewhere,” he said, “that of all human loves that 
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between brother and sister is the purest. Other loves have more of self 
in them: even a mother sees in her child flesh of her flesh and bone of 
her bone. Very often too, you will find in the biographies of great 
men that the guiding star was neither mother nor sweetheart but a 
sister. 

“We, priests especially, know the calibre of a sister’s affections. 
For there must be very few of us who have not felt the consolation of 
a sister’s love, gentle, understanding, unwavering. And usually, when 
the priest is left alone, parents gone and the family circle dissolved, 
when he can anchor his celibate heart only in the Eucharistic Heart 
of Jesus and His Blessed Mother, he finds his human consolation in 
the persevering love of a sister. Because it rests on no strong passion, 
it is therefore always untroubled and well nigh immutable. 

“I can understand how the love for your little sister must have 
meant so much more to you; for she was at the age of innocence and 
beauty when, for that very reason, all children are attractive to us. And 
then you were her big brother. But it should be a consolation to you 
that Jesus showed to his disciples just such a model as your little 
sister for those who are to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. After 
all, who would want to deny to God one more angel for his kingdom!” 

The shipping clerk smiled. “It is a consolation, Father, and I have 
thought of it often.” 

He thanked the Missionary for the spiritual recreation, he had ex- 
perienced, and left us. When he had gone and the house was quiet 
again, the priest turned to me and said of him who had just gone: “Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


A RULE OF LIFE 


On her first Communion day Blessed Gemma Galgani, who 
died at the age of 25 in 1903, jotted down the following reso- 
lutions, and by keeping them, made herself a saint. Note how 
simple they are: 

1. I will so confess and communicate each time as though 

it were the last. 

2. I will visit Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament frequently, 
particularly when I am sad at heart. 

3. I will prepare myself for each feast of the Mother of 
God by some mortification and thus make myself worthy 
of her favor. 

4. I will always walk in the presence of God. 

5. As often as I hear the hours strike I will recite three 
times: “My Jesus, Mercy.” 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


PART V. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 

What We have thus far said—concerning fair distribution of wealth, and 
a just wage — has to do mainly with individuals, and is not related except indirect- 
eens ly to the social order. Leo XIII, however, was most interested in 
diatien the social order, and strove earnestly for its reconstruction according 

to the principles of sound philosophy, as well as for its perfection 
conformably to the sublime precepts of the Gospel law. 

There are, however, two main things necessary in order that the fair begin- 
nings made by Leo XIII in this regard take firm root, come to maturity, and bring 
forth rich and ample fruit for the human family; these two things are a reform 
of institutions and an amendment of morals. 

No. 1. REFORM OF INSTITUTIONS 

When We speak of the reform of institutions, it is the institution of the State 
that comes most naturally to mind; not so much because the State 
Institution alone can ever come to be the source of all salvation; but simply for 
jh the reason that the State today does need reform. What We have 
termed the vice of “Individualism” has been able to infect and almost 
destroy that vigorous social life which used to thrive in a well-knit, well-developed 
body of diverse associations ; and has brought things to a pass where there is prac- 
tically nothing left except individuals and the State. Society itself is, 
What so to say, deformed; in consequence, the State has suffered serious 
to be 4 harm; for it has had to take upon itself all of the functions once dis- 
charged by these defunct associations; and finds that it is now in- 

volved and almost helpless in an endless chain of tasks and obligations. 

It is very true, as history clearly shows, that changing times have made it 
necessary for large groups to do many things today which formerly were handled 

by much smaller ones. Nevertheless, there still stands solid and endur- 

ing, changeless and unyielding, that vitally important principle of 
pod os —_ social philosophy, namely: just as it is not right to wrest from in- 

dividual men the things that they can do upon their own initiative 
and skill, and hand them over to public authority; in the same way, it is an in- 
justice, as well as a most serious disturbance and unsettling of right social order, 
to take from any minor group the things that it can manage and accomplish by 
itself, and hand them over to a group of higher rank; for the natural end and 
object of any social intervention is to bring aid to members of the social body; 
never, to destroy or to absorb them. 

Tasks and charges of less weighty import, therefore, shquld be left by central 
State authority to the management of groups of minor rank. For the State would 

only waste and dissipate its energies in taking them itself; whereas 
How by leaving them to minor groups, it will have greater freedom, in- 
pol ed ‘fluence, and success in exercising those particular functions of its 
own, which government, and government alone, is able to perform — 
functions, namely, of directing, supervising, stimulating, and restraining, wherever 
fitting and required by the case. Let those who rule the people, therefore, be 
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assured of this: the better that the various groups be left to function in the proper 
systematic order, — by the observance of this principle of “subsidiary” function, — 
so much the more effective will become the power and the influence of the State, 
and so much the more assured will be prosperity and peace in all the nation’s life. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

What is noteworthy about the title of Part Five? 

The fact that it is the same as the object of the entire Encyclical, as given in 
the general heading: “The Reconstruction of the Social Order” ;— which shows 
the importance of this portion of the Encyclical. 

How is Part Five divided? 

Into a Transition or Introduction, two Sections and a Transition to Chapter 
Three; after Section One there is what may be called an “Appendix on Italian 
Fascism.” 

What is noteworthy in the Transition or Introduction? 

Two things: first, what Pius XI says about the social order — how things may 
be related to it “indirectly” or “directly” ; and secondly, the reference to Leo XIII’s 
interest in the social order. 

What is the social order? 

One definition of it has already been given, in the commentary on the general 
introduction of “The Fortieth Year”; as Pius XI treats it here, however, it may 
be defined as: The existing system of public institutions (good or bad), animated 
by a certain moral spirit (good or bad). 

What is an institution? 

As taken here, it may be defined as: “an accepted way of doing something” ; 
this “accepted way,” however, may not be the right way; hence the Pope’s call for 
reform of institutions. : 

How do things affect the social order “indirectly” or “directly”? 

They affect the social order “indirectly” if they affect individuals rather than 
institutions; such as the examples given here by Pius XI: the distribution of 
wealth, and wages, directly make some individuals rich, and others poor — and 
indirectly affect the accepted way of governing the people, or of dividing society, 
or of doing business — which are “institutions”: changes directly modifying the 
accepted way of governing the people, etc., are things which “directly” affect the 
social order. 


What are some evidences of how Leo XIII “strove earnestly for the recon- 
struction of the social order, etc.”? 

Such are, for instance, his Encyclicals on the institution of the family, the 
State, the Church; on liberty, on Socialism, etc. — as mentioned in the general In- 
troduction to “The Fortieth Year.” 

What are some of the “principles of sound philosophy’ and “precepts of the 
Gospel laur’? 

“Principles of sound philosophy” are for instance the principle that all authority 
comes from God; that it is natural and good for men to live in society; that 
naturally men should live in harmony and co-operation, etc. “Precepts of the 
Gospel law” are often only reaffirmations of these principles; aside from these, the 
outstanding one in economic matters, is that of charity. 

What are “the fair beginnings made by Leo XIII’? 

Some of them are listed in Chapter One of “The Fortieth Year,” especially 
under the heading: “What Was Done by the State.” 
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In Section One, “Reform of Institutions,’ what does Pius XI do? 

He calls for the reform of three institutions: first, the State, or the accepted 
modern way of exercising public authority; secondly, capital and labor, or the 
accepted modern way of dividing society; and thirdly, unlimited competition and 
economic domination, or the accepted modern way of doing business. Note that 
his treatment of each of these institutions is the same: he shows what is to be 
reformed, why it is to be reformed, and how it is to be reformed. 

What is the “State”? 

Strictly speaking, it means all of civil society, both the government and the 
people; but it is also frequently taken to mean the government alone — the accepted 
way of exercising authority; in that sense the Pope takes it here. Applied to the 
United States, it may mean the government of any of the 48 States, but also 
means the Federal Government at Washington, D. C. 

In calling, then, for the “reform of the State,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, shows what is to be reformed, namely, the accepted modern 
way of governing —the “totalitarian State’; secondly, shows why it is to be re- 
formed, by citing what may be called the principle of “home rule”; and thirdly, 
shows how it is to be reformed, namely, by applying this general principle of 
“home rule” to civil society — in the form of the principle of “subsidiary” func- 
tion. 

What is the “totalitarian State”? 

It is a nation in which there is “nothing but individuals and the State,” whence 
individuals are considered to exist only for the State. Note that the Pope says 
that in the modern world there is “practically nothing left except individuals and 
the State’; he admits, that, at least in general, the totalitarian State has not yet 
gone to its full logical extremes. 

In calling for a “reform of the State,” is the Pope condemning our American 
democratic form of government? 

Not at all; he is condemning no particular form of government, but only that 
manner of exercising civil authority — whether in a democracy, a monarchy, or a 
dictatorship, — in which there is “practically nothing left except individuals and the 
State’— the totalitarian State. In fact, his condemnation would seem to be ad- 
dressed less to the American democracy than to the dictatorships of certain 
European countries. ' 

Speaking of “what” is to be reformed, what does Pius XI do 

Three things: first, admits that even though the State should come to be per- 
fectly reformed, he does not expect the State alone ever to be able to settle the 
social question perfectly: for other institutions must also be reformed, and above 
all, there must be an “amendment of morals”; secondly, he gives the cause of the 
present evil condition of the State— namely, the destruction of the medieval guild 
system by “Individualism”; thirdly, he actually shows “what” is to be reformed, 
by indicating three evils of the modern state: 1) there is nothing but individuals 
and the State; 2) society itself is deformed; and 3) the State is involved and 
helpless in an endless chain of tasks and obligations: 

What were the guilds? 

At their perfection, from about the year 1200 to the year 1500, there were two 
kinds — merchant and craft guilds. The merchant guilds were public, selfgovern- 
ing, all-embracing associations of the merchants of a town or city, which regulated 
by statute having the force of law all trading in the town— supervising the 
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quality of goods, preventing unfair competition ; they also provided for sick and im- 
poverished brethren and their widows and orphans, organized festivities (of which 
the “mystery plays” are examples), took charge of public safety and sanitation, 
and provided for the religious interests of the members, even after their death, by 
having Masses said for their souls. The craft guilds fulfilled much the same func- 
tions, and differed from the merchant guilds in this, that they were associations not 
of merchants, but of craftsmen — bakers, carpenters, goldsmiths, weavers, etc. 

How were the guilds “public, self-governing, all-embracing associations’ ? 

They were public, not private, as for instance a modern town or city is a 
public, not a private association of people; the difference between town or city and 
guild being that the bond uniting people in a town or city may be called a “geo- 
graphical bond” —they live in the same locality; whereas the bond in the guild 
was a “professional” one—the members engaged in the same business, or prac- 
ticed the same trade or profession. The guilds, moreover, were self-governing as is 
the modern town or city; the guild, like the town or city, had its own government, 
with legislative, executive, and judicial branches; and the legislators, executives 
and judges received their powers not from the State, but like the modern town or 
city, from the people who belonged to them. The guilds were also all-embracing ; 
in the craft guilds especially, the members were not only the master craftsmen, 
but also the journeymen and apprentices (i.e., both capital and labor belonged to 
the same guild, although in the Middle Ages society was not so strikingly divided 
into capital and labor elements as it is today). A modern American example of 
what may be called a self-governing, all-embracing (though not public) guild is 
organized baseball: which has its own legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
and embraces both employers and employees. ; 

How did the guilds differ from the modern labor union? 

The modern labor union is neither public, self-governing, nor all-embracing. 
It is not public, but a free, private association of workingmen; not self-governing 
in the same sense as the guilds were: serious disputes among members of the 
modern labor union, for instance, must be taken to the public courts outside the 
union; not all-embracing, for capitalists are excluded. In the same way the modern 
Chambers of Commerce and Co-operation differ from the guilds. 

How did the guilds unite to form what the Pope calls a “well-knit, well- 
developed body of diverse associations” ? 

This is an excellent description of medieval guild society in general. Medieval 
society in a given country was an organic whole (as society in any country, at 
any time should be) : i.e., a whole made up of heterogeneous parts, under a single 
guiding principle or head. The State was the head, the heterogeneous parts were 
the towns, the guilds, and the families; they were “well-knit and well-developed” 
because while each was all-embracing and self-governing in its own field, each con- 
tributed to the common good of the entire body politic,—of society at large. . 
Note that this “vigorous social life,” as existent in the Middle Ages, and also as 
proposed today, is what is sometimes called “Christian Solidarism.” 

What is Individualism, and how did it infect and almost destroy the vigorous 
medieval life? 

The Pope mentioned Individualism before in “The Fortieth Year,” in speaking 
of the Property Right. As he takes it here, it is not only Economic Liberalism or 
Individualism — the theory or movement which demands complete freedom for 
every individual in the business world, evident since the beginning of the Industrial 
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Revolution (about 1770) —but also Political Individualism, which characterized 
especially the French Revolution, with its exaggerated view of equal rights; and 
Religious Individualism, which animated the Protestant “Reformation” with its 
insistence on “private interpretation of the Bible.” This general spirit of freedom 
for every individual to do as he pleased (as long as he is safe from detection and 
absolute physical restraint) in every field, was the spirit which gradually infected 
the members of the guilds, and brought about the destruction of the guilds be- 
cause of the restraints they put on individuals; in England, beginning about 1550; 
in France, during the French Revolution; and in the rest of Europe, during the 
19th Century. 

How is there “practically nothing left except individuals and the State’? 

Note that the Pope says “practically” nothing: towns and families still do 
stand, at least to some extent, between individuals and the State. But the public, 
self-governing, all-embracing guilds are gone; and even in the towns or cities and 
the families, the State is beginning to make encroachments ; in some countries, city 
policemen are employees of the central government, and almost everywhere there 
are movements towards a State control of education — which belongs to the family: 
i.e, there are movements towards a “totalitarian State,” or towards absolutely 
nothing except individuals and the State. 

But do not labor unions, co-operatives and Chambers of Commerce stand be- 
tween the individual and the State? 

Not as public, self-governing, all-embracing associations; trade unions, etc., 
are only private associations of individuals. 

Does the Pope demand that the State at once withdraw from its various con- 
tacts with individuals? 

Not “at once”; he says the State has had to take over all these “tasks and 
obligations,” because Individualism (not the State) has infected and almost 
destroyed the natural form or life which society should have; the remedy he 
actually does suggest (a little later in “The Fortieth Year”) is that “orders” be 
formed to replace the medieval guilds; if this be done, he indicates, the State can 
then confine itself to its “subsidiary” function. 

How is society today “deformed”? 

Precisely because it has been deprived of important bodily members — namely, 
the guilds. 

How is the State “involved and almost helpless in an endless chain of tasks 
and obligations’? : 

Society in its natural condition may be compared to a large business concern — 
e.g., a contracting company working on a large project. Making up this company 
are the contractor at the head of all, and the various groups — masons, carpenters, 
steamfitters, electricians, etc., each with its own head mason, head carpenter, etc. 
But in its present condition, society is like a contracting company (if it could be 
called such) working on a large project, in which company there is nothing but 
the contractor and the many workmen; the contractor has to assign the work for 
each one; there is no head mason, head carpenter, etc., through whom he can act; 
and in such a situation, it is not difficult to see how the contractor, or the State, 
“is involved and almost helpless, etc.,” with the various tasks formerly taken care 
of by the guilds: regulating trade and commerce, providing for the welfare of 
workingmen by safety laws, old age provisions, etc., etc. 

But does not Pius XI in Chapter One of “The Fortieth Year’ approve of 
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“What Was Done by the State” precisely in these matters? 

Even in a society where the guilds flourish, the State would have its function 
in these matters, passing laws, etc., to direct, supervise, stimulate and restrain the 
guilds in regard to their own particular tasks — just as the contractor must direct, 
supervise, stimulate and restrain the various groups of workmen through their 
own superiors. Moreover, as has been said, since the guilds are gone today, the 
State has had to take over many of their functions. 

Speaking of “why” the State should be reformed, what does Pius XI do? 

In brief, his reason is the general principle of sociology or “social philosophy” 
that it is against justice and against the common good for any higher group to 
assume functions which a lower group or an individual are able to perofrm. 
Treating this, he does four things: first, admits that times have changed and 
larger groups today must do many things once taken care of in a smaller way: 
such as groups or firms engaged in transportation, manufacture, trade — and busi- 
ness in general; secondly, insists that his principle is “solid and enduring,” etc. ; 
thirdly, states the principle; fourthly, describes the true nature of “any social in- 
tervention.” 

Is not the Pope contradicting himself when he says first that certain changes 
have taken place, and then that his principle is “changeless, etc.”? 

There is no contradiction here; his principle is that it is wrong for a higher 
group to take over functions which a lower one is able to perform; but the fact 
is that in the modern world, since the invention of steam, electricity, and new 
processes of working metals, lower groups cannot e.g., establish or conduct the 
immense factories needed to work modern machinery. 

How is it “an injustice, as well as @ most serious disturbance, etc.,” for a 
higher group to assume the functions of a lower group or an individual? 

Note that this is the general “principle of home rule,” applicable not only to 
the State, but to any social body made up of various groups— such as, for in- 
stance, a contracting company working on a project, or a modern University. It 
is an injustice to deprive the minor group or the individual of his function — for 
to take from anyone what belongs to him is injustice; and it is harmful to the 
order of the social body—as is often evident when unwise executives do try to 
manage everything themselves, and take upon themselves, for instance, all the 
functions of head mason, head carpenter, etc., or as would be evident if, for in- 
stance, the President of a University would take upon himself the functions of the 
heads of various departments, — the heads of the various schools — agriculture, 
literature, history, etc., or even the department of athletics. 

What is “social intervention” and “the social body”? 

The “social body” is a federation of various minor groups forming one unified 
body under a single head: such as a contracting company with its various groups 
of workingmen— masons, carpenters, etc.,—or a University with its various 
schools and departments. “Social intervention” here means action by one group, 
affecting another; just as in the individual human body, the natural end and object 
of action by the members towards each other is to help, not to harm or destroy; 
so, action by a member of a “social body” is naturally designed to help, not to 
destroy or to absorb the others. 

Speaking of “how” this reform of the State is to be effected, what does Pius 
XI do? 

In brief, he does so by applying the “principle of home rule” to civil society, 
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in the form of the principle of “subsidiary” function; treating this, he does three 
things: first, makes the application; secondly, gives the reasons why this should be 
done; and thirdly, describes what will be the condition of both government and 
people with the State thus reformed. 

What are these “tasks and charges of less weighty import’? 

Such are some of the “tasks and charges” already mentioned as being per- 
formed by the medieval guilds — regulation of quality and quantity of goods, of 
trade, of safety and sanitation, of local police protection, etc. 

What are some examples of these various functions of the State —“directing, 
supervising, stimulating, and restraining”? 

To take the Federal Government of the United States as an example: it 
“directs” when, e.g., it regulates interstate commerce, — which no individual State 
can do; it “supervises,” e.g., by its system of direct courts and the United States 
Supreme Court — which handle cases that are beyond the competence of the local 
courts; it “stimulates” (i.e., when one of the several States is slow or careless or 
weak in promoting the common good of its citizens), e.g., by promising grants of 
certain amounts of money for necessary projects on condition that the State itself 
raise a certain amount; it “restrains’ by such measures as the Anti-Trust Law, 
and the Holding Company Act, or laws regarding waterways — which restrain 
individuals or States from acts detrimental to the common good, or the good of 
other States. Note the Pope’s words: “wherever fitting and required by the case”— 
in the example given of the U. S. Federal Government, if the local cities, coun- 
ties, or States can handle the case, it is wrong for the Federal Government to 
intervene. 

What is this “proper systematic order’ and the “principle of ‘subsidiary’ func- 
tion”? 

The proper systematic order in e.g., the United States is that town or city, 
county, and individual State be independent as far as its own functions are con- 
cerned, and dependent on the next highest group only in case where really neces- 
sary; the higher group to intervene in the activity of the lower only in a “sub- 
sidiary”—i.e., a helpful way —not in a way that will “destroy or absorb” the 
lower group. 

By what right does the Pope speak on these social matters? 

He is acting in accordance with the principles laid down in the introduction to 
Chapter Two— “The Authority of the Church in Social and Economic Matters”— 
he is dealing with the moral side of the State— what is natural and right, and 
unnatural and wrong, about the State. 


NOT UNFITTING 


On the last day before Charles Gavan Duffy set sail for 
Australia a troop of Irishmen came to say good-bye to the 
exile. One of them brought an old prayer-book to get his 
autograph, and a companion, who was provided with a more 
suitable volume, said: : 

“It’s a shame, Tom, to offer such a book to Mr. Duffy for 
his signature.” 

“Arrah,” replied Tom, “why shouldn’t I offer it to him? 
Isn’t it like himself, tattered and torn in the service of God 
and the people.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





FORCE OF EXAMPLE 


The power of good example has seldom been more forcefully made 
manifest than in the little incident related by Frederick Ozanam, the 
founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. It has to do with his 
friend, the scientist Ampere. 

One day Ozanam was troubled by violent temptations against faith, 
and he could not drive them from his mind. In his distress, he entered 
a church to pray. There he beheld a figure kneeling humbly in a 
corner of the church. It was Ampere, and as Ozanam drew near, he 
saw that his friend had a rosary in his hands, and, oblivious of all 
around him, was reverently saying his beads. 

“At that very moment,” Ozanam writes, “the temptation left me. 
It affected me deeply to see this learned scientist kneeling in humble 
petition before the throne of God.” 


THE CROSS-BEARER 


A missionary in Japan relates this true story in the Field Afar. At 
the hospital conducted by the Fathers, it was customary to have each 
year the Corpus Christi procession through the grounds. For three 
years the cross leading the procession had been carried by Omura-San, 
handy man about the hospital, who was not a Catholic and always 
seemed rather taciturn on the subject of religion. 

The fourth year of the procession, the missionary thought it would 
be better to have one of the Catholic young men from the neighboring 
parish carry the cross and lead the procession. He asked Omura-San 
to carry the message. ; 

“But, Father,” answered Omura-San, “does that mean that I am 
not to carry the Cross this afternoon?” 

“Well, I thought . . . ” said the missionary, beginning to explain. 
But he was interrupted. 

“Father,” said Omura-San, “for three years I have carried the 
Cross in the Corpus Christi Procession, only because I was asked to, 
but this year it is different. This year it means everything.” 
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“But,” remonstrated the missionary, “why should it mean so much 
to you? You are not even a Catholic.” 

The lad hesitated for a moment and then told his story. 

“No, Father, I am not a Catholic and neither am I worthy to be 
one, but some day I hope to be. A while ago, I read a story about the 
man who helped to carry the Cross of Jesus, up the slope of Calvary. 
He carried it because he was forced to, but on the way he learned to 
love the Man Whom he was helping, so that the Cross became not a 
burden but a joy, and he bore it willingly. Father, it seemed like the 
story of myself. Now you understand why it means so much to me, and 
may I carry the Cross. this afternoon?” 

“Yes, Omura San.” 

“And, Father, may I wear a cassock?” 

“You may.” 

“And, Father, when I am baptized, may I receive the name of 
Simon ?” 

“You may, indeed.” 


Omura-San’s eyes filled with joy, and he hastily withdrew. . . . 
Another man who carried the Cross had learned that its yoke was sweet 
and its burden light. 


CERTAINTY 


Faraday, the illustrious British physicist, in the lectures he gave at 
the Royal Institute of London, seldom pronounced the name of God, 
although he was a profoundly religious man. 

One day the Name of God escaped him, and he immediately showed 
his reverence by bowing. He then interrupted his lecture and said: 

“It may be that I surprise you in pronouncing here the name of 
God; but the only reason why I have not done so before is because 
here I am a representative of experimental science. However, the notion 
of God and reverence for Him reach my soul by ways just as sure and 
certain as those which bring to me truths of the physical order.” 


am he ah 


If I were asked at what period in the life of Christ I should have 
liked to live, I should choose the moment in which Christ was ascend- 
ing the hill of Calvary. — Montalembert. 
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A HOLY AND WHOLESOME THOUGHT 


Where human love is strong and constant, there the doctrine of 
Purgatory and the Catholic belief in the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead have always been a means of leading souls to God. 

Many years ago the famous Lord Ripon of England, a Protestant 
and a grand master of the Free Masons, was led into the Church 
through the medium of this devotion. The story is this: His brother- 
in-law, Sir Vijner, was taken prisoner in one of his military expeditions 
by a band of brigands, who, either because the ransom demanded was 
late in arriving or for some other unknown reason, cruelly put him to 
death. 

Lord Ripon and his wife were plunged into grief by this tragedy. 
They turned to their Protestant religion for comfort, but whenever 
they sought to enter their church to commune quietly with God, they 
found its doors locked according to the usual Protestant custom. 

In their need and distress, they began frequenting the Catholic 
churches which were always open to all who wished to meditate or 
pray. On one of their visits they happened to witness services held 
for the dead. . . . The experience brought them so much comforting 
relief that they asked for instructions and became Catholics. Lord 
Ripon renounced masonry and became an outstanding lay Catholic 
leader. 

It is the faculty of enduring love in human hearts that speaks most 
eloquently to men of the truth of immortality. To those whose minds 
have been warped by training or education to reject the voice of this 
universal instinct implanted in the human heart, the sudden partings 
of death can bring nothing but despair. But to the Catholic, joy pierces 
even the gloom and darkness of death, as he remembers the glorious 
truths assumed in these words inspired by God: 

“Tt is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they 
may be loosed from their sins!” 
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FORGOTTEN CHARITY 


In a study of 197 large estates probated in St. Louis courts between 
the years of 1922 and 1932, it was found that only 3.9 per cent of the 
total assets of these estates was left to philanthropic causes of any kind. 
Next of kin received 79.1 per cent ; taxes took 6.7 per cent ; and the cost 
of administration of the wills claimed 10.3 per cent. Moreover of the 
3.9 per cent that was philanthropically bequeathed, more than half went 
to institutes for social and health work. 


All of these estates involved large sums of money, yet not even half 
as much as went to administer them was given by those who were sepa- 
rated from them by death to charity in any form. Yet this was during 
the decade of unparalleled prosperity, when many of these fortunes were 
built up over night by those who previously had been not far removed 
from the very poor. How quickly wealth makes one forget the duty of 
Christian charity that is seldom forgotten when that same one is on the 
receiving end! 


We wonder how many of those who left so much money had said 
at one time in their lives: “If I ever get rich, I shall spend my money 
doing good.” 


We wonder how many of them had during life fulfilled the duty 
(not the counsel — but the duty) of charity according to their capacity 
and according to the need of those around them. 


We wonder if there is any consolation after death in saying to those 
one meets across the great divide: “I left a million. I held on to it to 
the end. I kept it intact. I made sacrifices to increase it. Then I left it to 
so and so. They will hold on to it too.” 


The trouble is, of course, that it is so hard for those who have great 
possessions to “see across and beyond the great divide.” And only when 
one sees thus, will charity have any meaning at all. 


REAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Among the few famous writers and thinkers outside the Church who 
have not been carried away by the extravagant notions of the so-called 
new psychology and the foolish methods of much modern psychiatry, is 
the well known William Lyon Phelps. Always wholesome and sane in 
his judgments, he recently had this to say about the new psychology : 
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“For many years I have been an agnostic so far as psychology and 
psychiatry are concerned ; I have always believed that a shrewd business 
man could make a more accurate appraisal of a youth seeking a job, 
after an hour’s talk with him, than any professional psychologist with 
a series of formulas.” 

Then he goes on to quote with approval a new book on religion by 
Dr. Henry C. Link, in which the central importance for the develop- . 
ment of character is placed on the need of self-sacrifice. He quotes Dr. 
Link as follows: 

“No discovery of modern psychology is more important than its 
scientific proof that self-sacrifice is the foundation for self-realization. 

“Certain plans for social reform have gained tremendous followings 
because they are based on the psychological weakness in so many people. 
Insofar as they become a permanent part of the social structure, they 
will destroy the very people they are intended to save. 

“Every step in the relaxation of educational discipline and standards 
accentuates the role of formal education as a wet nurse and encourages 
the intellectual and moral sucking habits of its pupils. 

“The mind coupled to religion is not so readily swayed by the pas- 
sions which, under an enlarged vocabulary, parade as reason. 

“People who are about to be married and wish to live long and 
happily together, do not need sex instruction nearly as much as they 
need instruction in unselfishness, consideration, good manners, etc. 

“The strategic time to teach children to subordinate their impulses 
to higher values is when they are too young to understand but not too 
young to accept.” 

Many of these statements would be anathema to the psychologists 
of freedom and indulgence. It is good to note this trend back to truths 
the Church has taught throughout her history, and to see Phelps quote 
with the highest praise the central truth of all as pronounced by A. E. 
Housman: “Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life shall find it. That is the most important truth which 
has ever been uttered, and the greatest discovery ever made in the moral 


world.” 
THE ROOTS OF CRIME . 


At the recent National Convention of the Holy Name Society in 
New York, John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation in Washington, gave an address which we believe should 
be read by every citizen of the land. Every word of it is solid and 
sane, but we quote the following as expressing his fundamental conten- 
tion with regard to the roots of crime: 

“In studying the history of the Holy Name Society, I recalled that 
President Coolidge in speaking before you one year made a profound 
remark. He said: “To my mind, the great strength of your society lies 
in its recognition of the necessity of discipline.’ 

“If the truth of that statement could only be instilled into the 
mind of every parent in the United States, we would have less crime. 
Discipline seems to have been forgotten. Laxity of administration in 
the duties of parenthood threatens the foundations upon which the 
family was founded. It is all very well to say that youth should have its 
fling but statistics show that the way of youth is tending too swiftly 
toward the path of crime. 


“There is no excuse for the fact that 700,000 American boys and 
girls were enlisted in the army of crime prior to reaching voting age. 
There is no suitable explanation which the fathers and mothers of 
America can make for this outrageous situation. They have allowed the 
reins to slip from their hands; they have allowed their own personal 
pleasures to become uppermost; they have allowed the spirit of family 
discipline to become weakened and they have allowed youth to malinger 
along roads of life which lead all too often to disillusionment. Parents 
have become too concerned in enjoying the fleshpots of the age to give 
proper attention to their offspring. 

“Discipline must be re-established in the American home. The 
father who thinks too much about golf to care what his son is doing; 
the mother who is so eager for bridge that she pretends to believe that 
her daughter in a parked car beside the roadway is merely indulging in 
a bit of harmless petting, must re--cast their ideas or realize that they 
are unable to govern the human being for whose existence they are 
responsible.” 


WRITERS’ IDEAL 


Struggling Catholic writers, in quest of a high ideal of service, may 
take one, if they wish, from this anecdote drawn from the interesting 
life of Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson by Father C. C. Martindale. 
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A woman writer had asked the great English convert for some ad- 
vice in the matter of writing. He answered: 

“In writing, one has to do one’s best and leave the result in God’s 
hands ; if the work is used, then you know it was needed; and if it isn’t 
used, you know Almighty God did not require your services in that 
particular way.” 

“That makes it easy,” she answered. “Catholic editors often ask for 
my stories for nothing, and other editors pay very well. Do you think 
it is best to do just exactly as I am asked? —to give what I am asked 
to give, and to accept what comes? That is how I try to live, believing 
that God rules the world, and that He will arrange everything for us if 
we never think of ourselves.” 

“Oh!” said Msgr. Benson, “if you are on those terms with Almighty 
God, you will be all right.” 

“It seems to answer. We have no income, but we love ‘the lady 
Poverty,’ and our work brings in just enough for our charities and our 
own needs.” 

And then the Monsignor added quickly: “But you must make no 
reservation; you mustn’t say, ‘Yes, I’ll give God everything he asks 
for, if I can keep my home,’ or ‘if I can keep my position.’ You must 
be willing to sacrifice everything — willing to be a tramp on the road. 
Have you thought of that?” 

“Yes. My husband and I often talk of the possibility of that and he 
says he wouldn’t mind in the least. He is an angel.” 

“He must be,” said Monsignor Benson. 


FOR THE SACRED HEART 


In Nyanza, Africa, reports the Canadian Freeman, the convert 
Christians have developed a great love for the Nine First Fridays devo- 
tion. On a recent First Friday, the priest in charge of the mission there 
distributed Holy Communion for several hours. Finally the ciborium 
was emptied of its precious burden and there were still many to receive. 
There was no other priest there and another Mass was impossible. 
Many could not receive. 

Among these was a native ecatechist. He had made eight of the Nine 
Fridays. He did not want to break them. Nor did he. Fasting, he 
started for the next mission at Save. It was a march of four hours. 
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Tired and thirsty, he arrived there in the late afternoon. He received 
Holy Communion and spent fifteen minutes in thanksgiving before 
quenching that burning African thirst. 

Where the faith has been established for centuries, we seldom have 
such instances of devotion. It is a tribute to the power of the faith to 


draw the hearts of pagans, and to the Catholic missionaries who are the 
instruments of its bestowal. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 


It is interesting to note, points out the Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice, that the term individualism is of quite recent origin. There was 
a French statesman and political philosopher, de Tocqueville, who was 
sent to the United States in the first half of the past century in order 
to study prison conditions here. As a result of his stay in this country 
and of his political interest in democracy, he wrote a book called 
“Of Democracy in America” ; and in this book the term “individualism” 
seems to have been used for the very first time. Tocqueville spoke of 
individualism as follows: 

“Individualism is a mature and calm feeling, which disposes each 
member of the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellow- 
creatures ; and to draw apart with his family and friends; so that, after 
he has thus formed a little circle of his own, he willingly leaves society 
at large to itself. . . . Individualism is of democratic origin, and it 
threatens to spread in the same ratio as the equality of conditions.” 

There is a note of prophecy in the words that has been fulfilled. 
“The individualist leaves society at large to itself”’— though want and 
starvation lay their ruins all around. 


DIVINE GOODNESS 


Nothing can escape the goodness of God sent out over the whole of 
creation, and thus indirectly reaching all created things. Not even sin 
and sinners escape that beneficent general diffusion of the goodness of 
God, for sin walks the earth which Divine Goodness made and pre- 
serves; and sinners use the intelligence and faculties with which the 
same Divine Goodness has endowed all men. Even when sinners strike 
at God it is with the rod of freedom given by Him; while the very | 
power they use comes from the life of which Divine Goodness is the 
author. — Bishop Kelley. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY 


The first one who denied Pur- 
gatory was Aerius, in the year 
Later on other 


— gical. Heretics also denied it, 
Moral Dis. Such as the Walden- 
sertations | sians and John Hus. 


Luther, too, denied it, 
although in another part of his 
writings he admits it, but falsely 
asserts that it cannot be proved 
from the Scriptures. Calvin also 
denied it absolutely, and called it a 
deadly invention of the devil. But 
the Holy Catholic Church assures 
us in the Council of Trent that 
there is a Purgatory, as is certain 
from the Holy Scriptures. 

We read in the second book of 
the Machabees, chapter 12: “It 
is therefore a holy and a whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead, 
that they may be loosed from their 
sins.” And we read in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew: “Amen I say to 
thee, thou shalt not go out from 
thence till thou repay the last 
farthing.” There is therefore in 
the other life a place from which 
one goes out after having satis- 
fied for all light faults, for it is 
certain that there are some sins 
which are of their nature venial, 
and that if one dies in these sins 
he does not go to hell, for he is 
yet a friend of God; neither does 
he go to heaven, where nothing 
defiled can enter : therefore he goes 
to Purgatory where he is purified 
of all stains. 

In another passage of the same 
Evangelist it is said that if anyone 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, 
this sin will not be forgiven him 
either in this world or in the world 
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to come: “But he that speak (a 
word) against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not be forgiven him neither 
in this world, nor in the world to 
come.” In regard to this text St. 
Gregory says: It must be believed 
that there is a purgatorial fire for 
light faults before the judgment.” 
The same truth has been pro- 
claimed by the Venerable Bede, St. 
Fulgentius, Tertullian, St. Bern- 
ard, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. 
Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. John 
Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. 

This truth was defined before 
the Council of Trent by the Sec- 
ond Council of Lyons in these 
words: “We believe that the souls 
are purified by the pains of pur- 
gatory.” And in the Council of 
Florence it is said: “Souls are 
purified after death.” 


SATISFACTION 


In regard to the pains of Pur- 
gatory, these loving souls, who in 
the prison of the Saints love God 
with all their strength, suffer no 
greater pain than that of being 
separated from their Divine 
Spouse. They are deprived of see- 
ing Him face to face. Heavy in- 
deed are the other sufferings which 
they must endure, but all together 
are nothing in comparison with 
this privation of the sight of God: 
these souls would willingly suffer 
all the rest increased a thousand- 
fold, if they would but be admitted: 
to the contemplation of their God. 

In regard to the other pains, St. 
Thomas says that every pain of 
Purgatory surpasses the greatest 
pain of this life. St. Augustine, 
also, says that the fire of Purga- 
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tory is more painful than all the 
pains that can be endured on this 
earth. However St. Bonaventure 
denies that every pain of Purga- 
tory is greater than every pain of 
this life: for, although the priva- 
tion of God, the highest Good, is 
there endured, this pain is, how- 
ever, mitigated by the certainty of 
approaching Him in a little while; 
and the nearer the time approaches 
for the contemplation of God, the 
less sharp the pain becomes. 


The holy captives must endure 
great pains; but they suffer all 
with patience, resignation and the 
most complete peace: “they sleep 
the sleep of peace,” as it is said 
in the Canon of the Mass. They 
love God actually and with all their 
strength, making continual acts of 
love, or better, one continuous act, 
an act which is most intense, as 
St. Thomas says, for these souls 
have acquired the treasure of per- 
fect charity which cannot rest in- 
active in a soul separated from its 
body which alone could keep the 
soul from eliciting these acts of 
charity. The rigor of the torments 
cannot be an impediment to the 
soul by their action on the body, 
for the soul is separated from its 
body. 


All the souls in Purgatory are 
certain and assured of their eternal 
salvation. Indeed, having left this 
life in the grace of God, they have 
already received in their judgment 
the assurance of eternal life. Be- 
sides, these souls draw this certi- 
tude from the very tranquility of 
their consciences, which gives them 
the assurance of their salvation 
by reason of the resignation and 
peace with which they suffer their 
pains. The love also which they 
have for God, gives them certitude 
of possessing the eternal kingdom 


and makes them rejoice with the 
sure hope of one day seeing God 
face to face; they know very well, 
on the contrary, that the damned 
cannot love God, nor hope ever to 
see Him. 


PRAYER 


O Lord, I know myself burd- 
ened with a thousand debts to- 
wards Thy Divine Justice, and to 
punish me all the pains of this life 
would be insufficient ; thus I do not 
dare to pray Thee to preserve me 
from the pains of Purgatory. I 
burn, it is true, with the desire of 
possessing heaven as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to love you there 
with the most perfect love; but it 
it just that the expiating flames 
should purify me from the stains 
with which I am covered. 

Besides, O most beloved Lord, 
I profess that the pains of purga- 
tory do not terrify me; for I know 
that there I shall be in a place 
where I shall never more be able 
to lose Thee and where I shall 
love Thee with all my strength. 
What terrifies me is hell. There I 
would never be able to love Thee: 
what do I say? Forever I would 
hate Thee there, and forever be 
hated by Thee. Deliver me from 
hell, I pray Thee, by the Blood 
which Thou has shed for me with 
so much pain. I know that my sins 
render me unworthy of the grace 
of loving Thee and of being loved 
by Thee; but the death that Thou 
didst endure with so much love 
for my salvation, gives me the firm 
hope that I shall love Thee for- 
ever in eternity and be forever 
loved by Thee. 

O Mary, Mother of God, I love 
you and place the greatest con- 
fidence in you; pray for me to 
Jesus who loves you so much. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
Jesus and His Moth- 


who read the life of 


Books reviewed here may be | the Little Flower, will 


er. (Sketches.) By Rev. | ordered through The Liguorian.| be pleased with this 
Winfred Herbst, $.DS. These comments represent the story of a girl of our 
Published by Frederick | 40mest opinions of the review- | own da: 


Pustet Co., Cincinnati, | ¢Ts» with .weither criticism nor 
Ohio. 262 pages. Price, | ¢eserving praise withheld. 











$2.00 net. 

“Countless readers 
who have found solace and inspiration 
in the many beautiful, devotional writ- 
ings of Father Winfred will welcome the 
present volume,” says Father Harold J. 
Heagney in his preface to the book. The 
book does not present any consecutive 
life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
It is as the subtitle tells us, a series of 
“Sketches” on various phases of Our 
Saviour and His Mother. Some seem to 
be sermons to children; others sermons 
for Advent, Christmas and Lenten seasons. 
They might be used as meditations. They 
cover a fairly wide range of Catholic 
truths and practices and will be helpful 
to those who use the book rey 3 


Cecilia: Another of St. Therese’s Little 
Legion. By Benedict Williamson. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 185 
pages. Price $1.85 net. 

This is the story of an eighteen year 
old girl, Cecilia Eusepi. Born Feb. 17, 
1910, in a little Italian town, Monter- 
omano, she died Oct. 1, 1928. Well 
does Father Williamson say in the intro- 
ductory chapter: “In the life of this holy 
virgin, the doctrine of St. Therese (the 
Little Flower) is translated into terms of 
life and lived to the full. To a quite re- 
markable degree the life of little Cecilia 
reproduces the spiritual experiences of 
the Saint of Lisieux, despite the differ- 
ences in their circumstances and sur- 
roundings; indeed, St. Therese seemed 
to live and speak a in her intrepid 
and heroic disciple. was the first 
thought that came to my ee! on read- 
ing this book. “I want my life,” wrote 
Cecilia, “to be a continuous canticle of 
love to Jesus; I am wholly consecrated 
to Him so that each beating of my heart 
is a note in this canticle of love.” One 
pang 50 hearing the Little Flower speak- 


aye those (and they are numberless) 


lished by  Benziger 
Bros., New York. 301 pages. Price: $1.50 
net. 


In “Mangled Hands” Father Boyton, 
a few years ago, gave us the story of St. 
Isaac Jogues, the great Jesuit missionary 
among the That story was de- 
servedly popular; I tried it on a crowd 
of 180 boys at a Reform School and it 
was a best seller. Now we have in “Red- 
robes” the story of a companion mis- 
sionary of Father Jogues—St. John 
Brebeuf. The title “Redrobes” is ex- 
plained by Father Brebeuf himself, 
when some time before his martyr- 
dom, speaking to his heroic little 
interpreter, he says: “I had a vision 
—a dream, a month ago and I saw many 
of my companions. They were redrobed 
. . . their familiar blackrobes had be- 
come royal red.” They were martyrs, he 
meant to say. Martyrs are the real 
heroes. And Father Boyton describes 
these heroes in a most human and inter- 
esting way. At the same time he pro- 
vides the atmosphere of those pioneer 
days quite vividly. Books like this are 
just what we want for young people. 

y ee 


LITURGY 

The Breviary and the Laity. Trans- 
lated from the French of Rev. Rudolphe 
Hoornaert. Published by the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. 120 pages. 35 
cents net. 

The crowning glory of the Liturgical 
movement, after the popularization of 
the liturgical way of participating in the 
Mass, is the new movement to place the 
Breviary in the hands of the laity. And 
it is certainly a proof that the Catholic 
religion is getting deep down into the 
lives of people with a force reminiscent 
of what we read of early Christian and 
medieval days, when we find members of 
the laity eagerly embracing the oppor- 
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tunity to recite the official prayers of the 
Church from day to day. Of course this 
movement is still in its infancy, but has 
remarkable progress to show already. 
There are needed now good manuals 
directing lay people in the use of the 
breviary. The book under discussion, 
while a scholarly treatise, hits, we be- 
lieve, beyond the mark that should be 
aimed at while the movement is still so 
young. It shows the relation of the 
Breviary to vocal prayer, discursive 
prayer, affective prayer, and contempla- 
tive prayer. Such subjects presume a great 
deal of advanced ascetical knowledge 
among the laity and an almost unlimited 
capacity for concentration. A long period 
of concentration on the advantages of 
the breviary as a means of vocal prayer 
would seem the psychological way to 
promote the cause in the beginning; we 
do not want to exhaust people out of 
their interest at the start. . . . However, 
let us hasten to add, there are persons 
who will understand and appreciate every 
line of this study, and will be able to 
follow it into practice. For others, let 
us hope that simpler, more —_ trea- 
tises will be forthcoming. — D. F. M. 


The Liturgy of the Mass. By Dr. Pius 
Parsch. Translated from the German by 
Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff. Published by 
Herder. 358 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This is one of the finest manuals on the 
history and interpretation of the succes- 
sive ceremonies of the Mass that we have 
seen. After a general introduction on the 
nature and early development of the cere- 
monies surrounding the Eucharistic ban- 
quet, the author takes each ceremony in- 
dividually and in turn, locates it in the 
historical process of development, explains 
its original symbolism or meaning, then 
adds an appreciation of its relation to the 
exquisite dramatic whole that is the Ro- 
man Mass. We learn here that from the 
very beginning there was a ground plan 
of ceremonies equivalent to the structure 
of the Mass today; that many of the 
ceremonies which now are very brief 
and even abrupt. were in early times 
much more lengthy and significant; that 
the unchanging character of Christ’s 
Church, and particularly of her attitude 
towards the Eucharist, is given striking 
evidence even through the gradual de- 
velopment of the ceremonies of the Mass. 
Liturgy classes, clerical and lay, must 
have this book, if only to find in it a 
simple, unified presentation of much of 
the material they may up to now have 


had to glean wr a from different 
sources. — D. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Theresa Neumann of Konnersreuth, by 
Rev. C. E. Roy, D.D., Ph.D., and Rev. 
W. A. Joyce, Parish Priest. Published by 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

When, about 1927, the first information 
of the wonderful phenomena in the life 
of this poor girl, living in an unknown 
village of Bavaria, began to leak out, so 
to speak, to the wide world, the story 
created a considerable sensation. Even 
the secular press took note of it. The 
wonder grew as succeeding years revealed 
new and still more remarkable occur- 
rences. Then—as usual—the world 
settled down to its usual forgetfulness; 
even the extraordinary became ordinary. 

And yet, again and again, when peo- 
ple recall this simple village girl’s case, 
the question is asked: What has become 
of Theresa Neumann? Sometimes there 
is even the suggestion in the question: I 
suppose it has all turned out to be a hoax 
or just a delusion. 


We welcome this book, therefore, be- 
cause it supplies the answer to men’s 
wondering inquiries. Short as it is, it is 
for all ordinary purposes an adequate 
answer. Beginning with a description of 
Theresa’s background,—in the village, 
the home, her childhood and adolescent 
years — when she was the strongest girl 
in the village, and “could carry bags of 
flour weighing over 150 pounds from the 
basement up to the third floor,”— the 
story advances with all the interest of 
a novel through the days of her affliction 
to the extraordinary phenomena that 
year after year grew in number, — often 
belied or distorted by scoffers— “ex- 
plained by so-called scientists,” yet baf- 
fling all true science, the marvels con- 
tinued. 


After putting down the book one can- 
not help saying, as he thinks of the state 
of the world today, “Konnersreuth is a 
message of God to men.” — A. T. Z. 


For Better—For Worse. By Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. Published by 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. A short, elo- 
quent description of the divine plan re- 
garding marriage and home-making. The 
thesis is that God supremely honored 
wedlock for the sake of the children 
destined to spring from it and to be 
nurtured in the home prepared by hus- 
band and wife. 
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K, Catholic Events ‘4 


Persons: 

His Eminence, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State to Pius XI, is the 
highest Papal official ever to visit the United States. He was greeted on his arrival 
in New York on October 8th, by the Apostolic Delegate to the United States and 
members of the hierarchy, including representatives of the four American 
Cardinals. A throng of Clergy, religious and laity gave the Papal Secretary a 
hearty welcome as he set foot on American soil. He is making a tour of the 
largest American dioceses, travelling by airplane, and conferring with members 
of the hierarchy. in each place. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, in an address broadcast from Washington on October 19th, 
issued a call for a great crusade of prayer “for the sake of a distressed and tur- 
bulent world” and a plea for cooperation with the work of the Gospel, the teach- 
ing and fostering of a love for the Catechism. His call was addressed to the con- 
vention of the National Council of Catholic Women in session at Galveston, Texas. 

Catholic Scout Chaplains held their third annual National Conference at 
Dubuque during October and 55 priests and representatives of thirty dioceses were 
present. The National. Catholic Committee on Scouting now embraces 16 arch- 
dioceses and 93 dioceses, with a total of 2,889 troups under Catholic auspices. 

A delegation of three “unofficial representatives’ of the Spanish Red Govern- 
ment are in the United States for a lecture tour under the auspices of the “North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy.” The purpose of the visit is to 
“explain the Government’s side of the rebellion in Spain.” One of the three is a 
man who goes under the name of “the Rev. Luis Salcedo” or Sarasola. He is an 
apostate Franciscan priest, formerly belonging to the province of Cantabria, and is 
forbidden to exercise any priestly office. 

Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, secretary of the Lutheran Church Board of 
Education, at the convention of the United Lutheran Church in Columbus, Ohio, 
declared that “there is a definite movement on foot to put the Church out of 
higher education.” “TI believe,” he told the convention, “that the slurs, slams, and 
denouncements of religion by professors of tax-supported schools is unconstitu- 
tional by the same barrier which prevents the teaching of religion at public 
expense.” Reports of Lutheran students and others in large colleges and univer- 
Sities told of such attacks on religion in many institutions of learning. 

More than a thousand Knights of Columbus of Baltimore and vicinity took 
part in a stirring act of reparation for the outrages committed against the Church 
in Spain. The act of reparation took the form of a Holy Hour held at the 
Cathedral of Baltimore. The Catholic Daughters of America took part in the 
services. 

Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, has been appointed Legate of 
Pope Pius XI to the Thirty-third International Eucharistic Congress, to be held 
at Manila, Philippine Islands, February 3rd to 7th in 1937. 

Sister M. Antonio, one of six Franciscan Sisters to respond to the call of 
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Father Damien for the Leper Colony in Molokai in 1888, has celebrated her golden 
jubilee as a Sister. All but two years of her religious life have been spent in work 
for the lepers. 

Places: 

In New York City, the Catholic News, archdiocesan weekly paper, is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. It was founded by Herman Ridder. The first issue ap- 
peared under date of Wednesday, November 17, 1886. Cardinal Pacelli, in con- 
veying to the staff the Holy Father’s blessings, said: “In a period which has wit- 
nessed an extraordinarily rapid growth in the Archdiocese of New York, the 
Catholic News has been in the forefront of every movement for the promotion and 
protection of Catholic interests and for the advancement of civic welfare... . 
It has achieved for itself an enviable position among the Catholic journals of the 
United States.” 

In England, the bishops have started a fund to relieve Spanish distress and 
have collected $40,000 to aid the sick, wounded, refugees and children. 

In Marseilles, France, the British Consul-General was able to secure shelter in 
convents there for forty-five aged Spanish nuns who arrived in one group on a 
destroyer. The youngest of the nuns was 73 and the oldest 94. An extract from 
the Consul-General’s report reads: “I, of course, could not take charge of them, 
and the Spanish Consul (representative of the Red Government) refused to have 
any dealings with Spanish refugees. Luckily the police were reasonable and at my 
suggestion telephoned to various convents in Marseilles and distributed the nuns 
among them.” 

In Germany, completely disregarding the formal stipulations of its Concordat 
with the Holy See, the Nazi Government is quietly preparing to wipe out the whole 
parochial school system there, according to reliable information. For some time 
more or less overt measures had been adopted in individual German States, partic- 
ularly in Bavaria, seeking to make it impossible for Catholic schools to continue. 
It now becomes known that all civil service employees and governmental and 
municipal officials in the Rhineland who had been sending their children to 
parochial schools, were given the alternative of resigning their positions or regis- 
tering their children in the Nazi public schools. 

In Pekin, China, a total of 991 students have applied this year to take the en- 
trance examinations at the Catholic University of Pekin. This is far in excess 
of last year’s quota of 739. It is the more remarkable in view of the uncertain 
political situation in North China. 

In New. York, 500 members of the Little Flower Mission Circle have entered 
seventy religious Orders in the last decade, according to figures released by the 
Rev. Joseph Strauss, C.Ss.R., spiritual director of the Circle. The circle was 
organized in 1925 by a Redemptorist Father to encourage vocations among girls. 

In Tiffin, Ohio, the students of Calvert High School have arranged for per- 
petual adoration during the school year in the Ursuline Convent Chapel. The 
pupils take turns so that a group will be in the chapel each hour of each school day. 

In Cincinnati, despite a threat of rain, 55,000 men marched in procession to 
Crosley Field, Sunday afternoon, October 11th, and renewed their Holy Name 
pledge as an act of reparation for the acts of irreligion committed in Spain, Mexico 
and Russia, and also, for “the domestic sins of social injustice.” ; 

In Spokane, Washington, fifteen Protestant ministers made a closed retreat un- 
der the direction of the Rev. James Brogan, S.J. 
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Lucid 


“Darling, you were awfully late last 
night. I’m afraid I’m dreadfully old- 
fashioned, but I should like to know 
where you go.” 

“Certainly, mother. I dined with— 
oh, well, you don’t know him, and we 
went to several places I don’t suppose 
you’ve been to, and finished at a queer 
little club—I forgot its name, but it’s 
in a cellar somewhere. Its all right, isn’t 
it, mother ?” 

“Of course, darling. It’s only that I 
just like to know.” 

%*% 


“Does yo’ take this woman for yo’ 
lawfully wedded wife?” asked the colored 
parson, glancing at the diminutive, 
watery eyed, bow-legged bridegroom, 
who stood shrinking behind 200 pounds 
of femininity. “Ah takes nothin’,” re- 
sponded the bridegroom. ‘“Ah’s bein’ 
took.” 

* 


A schoolboy, writing an essay on the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox, stated 
that General Lee came to the scene clad 
in all the regalia of the Southern Army, 
but that General Grant was dressed in 
his simple Union suit. 

* 

Mrs. Smythe-Brown was making the 
final arrangements for her elaborate re- 
ception. 

“Bridget,” she said to her old servant, 
“for the first thirty minutes after six 
o'clock I want you to stand at the draw- 
ing-room door and call the guests’ names 
as they arrive.” 

Bridget’s face lit up. 

“Very well, ma’am,” he replied. “I’ve 
been waitin’ to do that to some of your 
friends for years.” 


“Now,” said the college man to his 
dad at the football game, “you'll see 
more excitement for $2 than you ever 
saw before.” 

“JT don’t know,” replied the old gent; 
“that’s what I paid for my marriage 
license.” 

* 


“This is the nuts,” said the illiterate 
squirrel as he dug up his winter’s food 
supply. 


Intervals 


Medico: “Ask the accident victim what 
his name is, so we can notify his family.” 
Nurse (a few minutes later): “He says 
his family knows his name, sir.” 
* 

A sales-manager was asked by a so- 
called salesman, whom he had fired for 
a recommendation. He thought it over 
and then wrote as follows: 

“The bearer of this letter is leaving 
me after one month’s work. I am per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

* 

The tramp had scaled the fence about 
four inches ahead of the bulldog. 

“What are you doing around here, any- 
way ?” asked the woman who had loosed 
the dog. 

Ne am,” said the tramp with great 
dignity, “I was a-goin’ to ask for some- 
thing to eat, but all I now ask is that 
you will feed that there dog.” 

es 

An old lady approached a postmaster 
and said: “I’ve been expecting a pack- 
age of medicine for a week back and it 
hasn’t come yet.” 

“For a weak back?” asked the post- 
master. “What do you take for it? I 
have a weak back myself.” 

“I’m not interested in your back,” re- 
plied the lady. “What I want is my pack- 
age of medicine.” 

“Very well,” said the postmaster, 
“please fill out this form and state the 
nature of your complaint.” 

‘Well,” said the irate woman, “if you 
really must know, it’s gas on my 
stomach.” 

% 


Truck drivers in New York turned 
out in Jarge numbers for a recent union 
demonstration. This should be a big 
surprise to all those who thought truck 
drivers never turned out for anything. 

* 

A party of tourists were enjoying the 
wonders of the Grand Canyon. A native 
passing by was asked by the driver of 
the car: “I say, neighbor, can you tell 
us what caused this terrible gorge?” 

“Well, they say a Scotchman once 
owned a ranch near here, and one day he 
lost a golf ball down a gopher hole.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 
terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 
Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Communions 
and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


By this they take an 
active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 





Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis, 
Rock Church 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse. ..$4,683.57 


SCH woenceé coccccseee 2200 4,710.57 
St. Joseph’s Burse .........ce00. Air area 
St. Francis Assisi Burse..... Rab eneoueeiee 


Sti JUdSSE Bars. ois sivccceeccscaceecscs 
St. Rita’s Burse........ ESE he 


410.00 


1,116.73 


In Honor of St. Alphonsus... 
Holy Redeemer Burse 
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Motion Picture Guide 


‘Tur Priva: I’condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, ond 








| those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 





to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest agaist 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I. pledge myself to remain away from them.. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them asamatter.of policy. ig net 
. ‘The following films have been rated as ‘unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: © ‘ wot 


Adventure in Manhattan Follow Your Heart Piccadilly . Jim 
A Son Comes Home Fraueblings Maerchen Pigskin Parade 
Aces and Eights Fugitive Sheriff * Polo Joe 
Affordfrung Zum Tanz *.. The: Gay Desperado Poppy 
Alte Kameraden Gentleman from Louisiana Postal Inspector 
An All American Chump Ghost Patrol The President’s Mystery 
And Sudden Death The Girl on the Front Page The Preview Murder 
Anna und Elisabeth Girl’s Dormitory Mystery 
(German) Grand Jury Prison Shadows 

Arizona Raiders The Green. Pastures Private Secretary 
Back to Nature ‘ Gruess Mir Die Lore Public Enemy’s Wife 
The Big Broadcast of 1937 » (German) - Racing Blood is 
The Big Game The Harvester : .Ramona 
Big. Noise Heart of the West : The Return of Sophie Lang 
Blackmailer Hearts Divided Ride, Ranger, Ride 
Brand of the Outlaw Hearts in Bondage Romeo and Juliet 
Border Patrolman Hopalong Cassidy’s Return ‘Rose Bowl 
The Boss Rider of Gun Creek Hot Money Rhythm on the Range 
The Bride Walks Out Ich und die Kaiserin San Francisco. ; 
Bulldog Edition I Was a Captive of Nazi Schloss Hubertus 
Cain and Mabel Germany Schloss , Vogeloed  - 

- California Mail Kelly of the Secret Service ‘Sea Spoilers 

“The Captian’s Kid =~ Kelly the Second The Shakedown — 
The Case.of the Black Cat King of Kings (Slides) So Ein Maedel Vergisst 
Charlie Chan at the Race Killer at Large Man Nicht (German) 


King of the Royal Mounted — 











